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I 

HOW  TO  DETERMINE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  A 
SCHOOL  OR  A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM ' 

There  are  some  ways,  sometimes  used,  in  which  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  or  a  school  system  can  not  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

There  are  some  ways  in  which  the  efficiency  of  a  school 
may  be  determined  with  an  approach  to  accuracy  and 
without  the  assistance  and  without  the  retardation  of 
time-wasting,  energy-destroying  statistical  research. 

There  may  be  ways  in  which  so-called  scientific  surveys 
or  investigations,  when  stript  of  past  and  present  absurdi¬ 
ties,  will  help  in  determining  efficiency. 

In  what  does  the  efficiency  of  a  school  consist?  We 
might  take  any  of  the  classic  definitions  of  education  and 
say  that  that  school  is  efficient  which  substantially  fulfils 
the  purposes  exprest  in  the  definition.  I  choose  Milton’s: 
“I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all 
the  offices,  both  pubUc  and  private,  of  peace  and  war.” 
Any  school  which  trains  its  pupils,  as  far  as  a  school  may, 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war,  as  far 
as  the  natural  endowment  of  each  pupil  will  permit,  is  an 
efficient  school. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  inserted  two  conditions — 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  26,  1913. 
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“as  far  as  a  school  may”  and  “as  far  as  the  natural  endow¬ 
ment  of  each  pupil  will  permit.”  The  first  condition — 
“as  far  as  a  school  may” — is  inserted  because  the  school 
is  only  one  of  many  educative  influences.  The  home,  the 
church,  the  press,  social  intercourse  of  all  kinds  from  the 
gutter  to  the  church  parlor,  all  have,  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
their  educative  influences.  Who,  for  instance,  has  not 
seen  the  boy  struggling  against,  and  finally  overcome  by, 
the  influence  of  a  lazy,  dissolute  father?  Who  has  not 
seen  the  girl  follow  the  lead  of  a  weak,  flighty,  slave-to- 
fashion  mother?  And  who  does  not  know  of  children  who 
have  been  saved  by  one  parent  in  spite  of  the  other,  or  by 
a  teacher  in  spite  of  both?  No,  the  school  can  not  assume 
and  should  not  be  charged  with,  the  entire  responsibility 
of  training  men  and  women  to  perform  justly,  skilfully, 
and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  public  and  private,  of 
peace  and  war.  Too  often  the  home  and  environment  are 
fighting  against  the  school  for  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day. 

What  the  school  may  be  held  responsible  for  is  the  teach¬ 
ing,  in  a  thoro  manner,  as  far  as  the  school  goes,  of  the 
tools  and  rudiments  of  knowledge,  the  training  of  the  eye 
to  accuracy  and  the  hand  to  skill,  the  implanting  of  ideas 
and  ideals,  and,  in  the  process,  the  engendering  of  good 
habits  of  thought,  action,  and  speech.  For  all  these  acqui¬ 
sitions  and  powers  are  necessary  to  render  a  man  capable 
of  performing  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  the 
offices,  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war.  When  the 
school  fails,  it  is  often  because  the  opposing  forces  are  too 
strong.  When  the  school  succeeds,  it  is  seldom  entitled 
to  all  the  credit;  other  forces  in  home,  church,  press,  and 
society  have  been  at  work. 

The  second  condition  of  efficiency  is  “as  far  as  the  natural 
endowment  of  each  pupil  will  permit.”  Poverty  and  its 
effects  weaken  the  brains  and  bodies  of  some.  Laziness, 
sprung  from  wealth  or  the  foolish  indulgence  of  parents, 
impairs  the  energy  of  others.  Heredity  endows  some 
with  small,  some  with  large  brain  power.  It  is  not  possi- 
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ble,  therefore,  to  train  all  children  to  the  same  pitch  of 
efficiency.  The  school  can  not  be  held  responsible  for 
teaching  all  children  to  spell  equally  well  or  to  speak  equally 
well,  or  to  write  prose  and  poetry  equally  well.  The  thing 
is  not  possible.  If  all  children  can  perform  the  school 
arts  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  it  is  all  any  one  has  a  right 
to  expect.  When  I  read  that,  in  one  of  the  older  eastern 
cities,  after  shedding  lakes  of  ink  and  using  up  untold  reams 
of  paper,  and  consuming  the  time  of  unnumbered  teachers 
in  administering  and  scoring  the  Courtis  standard-tests 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  the 
learned  director  reached  the  conclusion  that  “twenty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  could  ex¬ 
change  places  with  a  like  number  of  pupils  in  the  fourth 
grade,  without  changing,  in  the  slightest,  the  arithmetical 
ability  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  either  class  as  a 
class,”  I  am  inclined  to  exclaim:  “My  dear  sir,  what 
did  you  expect?  That  all  the  children  in  a  grade  would 
show  equal  ability  in  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing?  Any  teacher  of  experience  could  have  told 
you  that  they  would  not.  You  should  have  known  it 
yourself.  One  flash  of  Horace  Mann’s  insight  would  be 
worth  a  thousand  miles  of  your  statistics.” 

From  these  two  conditions — that  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  segregate  the  influence  of  the  school,  the  home,  the 
church,  and  society,  and  that  children  vary  enormously 
in  ability — it  follows  that  there  is  no  absolute  test  of  teach¬ 
ers’  work;  at  least,  none  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  too,  that  statistics  that  do  not  take  account  of  the 
variations  in  children  are  misleading. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  press  this  argument  too  far. 
It  may  be  made  to  palliate  in  efficiency.  For  instance: 
There  are  two  myths  that  possess  most  people’s  minds 
about  education,  and,  of  course,  teachers  are  not  exempt 
from  the  delusions.  One  delusion  is  that  pupils  who  come 
from  poor  homes  or  poor  districts  in  a  city  can  not  do  as 
good  school  work  or  as  much  school  work  as  pupils  who 
come  from  rich  homes  or  well-to-do  districts.  The  other 
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delusion  is  that  children  brought  up  in  the  country  have 
stronger  bodies  and  better  brains  than  those  brought  up 
in  cities.  Both  myths  are  delusions  and  snares.  They 
have  often  been  offered  by  teachers  as  excuses  for  inferior 
work,  and  they  have  often  led  to  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  both  country  boys  and  city  boys. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  reach  is  that  efficiency  is  a 
relative  term  and  that  the  degree  of  efficiency  is  often  de¬ 
termined  by  conditions  which  it  passes  the  art  of  man 
altogether  to  change  or  to  remove. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  argument  for  the  statis¬ 
tical  measurement  of  children’s  attainments  by  standards 
and  fixt  tests  is  only  an  argument  from  analogy,  which  is 
never  conclusive,  and,  in  this  case,  the  analogy  is  actually 
false.  One  of  its  most  noted  advocates  states  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  this  way:  “Where  the  material  that  is  acted  upon 
by  the  labor  processes  passes  thru  a  number  of  progressive 
stages  on  its  way  from  the  raw  material  to  the  ultimate 
product,  definite  qualitative  and  quantitative  standards 
must  be  determined  for  the  product  at  each  of  these  stages.” 
He  illustrates  this  principle,  doubtless  true  enough  for 
inanimate  things,  from  the  processes  of  manufacturing  a 
steel  rail.  “Education,”  he  asserts,  “is  a  shaping  process 
as  much  as  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails;  the  personality 
is  to  be  shaped  and  fashioned  into  desirable  forms.”  In 
biology  he  admits  that  a  new  factor  enters — the  factor  of 
growth.  “Man,”  he  continues,  “must  set  up  standards 
and  arbitrarily  control  conditions  even  here,  in  order  that, 
with  the  aid  of  the  growth  process,  he  may  secure  the  full 
possible  product.”  And  then  he  tpumphantly  concludes: 
“In  education  it  is  the  same.” 

Those  of  you  who  are  reading  Sir  Conan  Doyle’s  new 
Sherlock  Holmes  story,  now  appearing  in  serial  form,  will 
recall  that  the  two  official  detectives  engaged  on  a  mys¬ 
terious  murder  case  were  thrown  off  the  track  by  failing 
to  take  account  of  the  absence  of  one  of  a  pair  of  dumb¬ 
bells  from  a  gentleman’s  study.  Just  so  our  zealous  friends, 
the  statistical-standard-scale-test  advocates,  have  been 
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thrown  off  the  track  by  failing  to  take  account  of  one  little 
word  in  the  major  premise  of  their  analogy — the  little 
word  ultimate  in  the  phrase,  the  ultimate  product.  The 
child  of  fourteen,  or  sixteen,  or  eighteen,  of  even  twenty- 
two,  when  he  obtains  the  B.A.  degree,  is  not  an  ultimate 
product.  The  man,  the  man  in  actual  life,  with  all  its 
temptations,  cruelties,  miseries,  happinesses,  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  product.  And  for  him  the  supreme  test  is:  Can  he 
“perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war?”  And 
who,  even  of  the  most  successful  of  men,  can  tell  what 
parts  of  his  character  are  due  to  the  school,  or  to  the  mother 
who  led  him,  or  to  the  father  who  drove  him,  or  to  the 
pastor  who  preached  at  him,  or  to  the  teacher  who  guided 
him  by  still  waters  and  thru  green  pastures?  The  word 
in  season  that  started  him  in  the  right  direction  is  often 
hard  to  trace.  It  never  reveals  itself  to  the  statistician. 
The  forces  of  culture  are  like  the  wind  that  “bloweth  where 
it  listeth  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth.”  The 
analogy  has  the  fault  of  all  weak  analogies — it  ignores  the 
chief  differences  between  the  things  compared.  It  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  steel  rail  is  an  ultimate  product, 
while  the  child  is  not  an  ultimate  product.  The  ultimate 
product  in  humanity  is  the  resultant  of  a  play  of  many 
and  ever-changing  forces. 

Our  good  friends,  the  statistical  professors  of  education, 
would  do  well  to  try  their  theories  on  the  work  of  their 
college  and  university  colleagues  before  applying  them  to 
the  common  schools.  The  college  or  university  student 
is  more  nearly  an  ultimate  product  than  is  a  sixth-year  child. 
How  would  it  do  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  college 
teaching  by  grading  the  juniors  according  to  their  ability 
to  solve  six  problems  in  the  differential  calculus  in  twelve 
minutes,  or  to  estimate  the  English  compositions  of  seniors 
on  a  scale  graduated  from  the  style  of  William  H.  Allen, 
Ph.D.,  up  to  the  style,  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard? 
Imagination  pales  before  the  attempt  to  picture  the  howls 
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of  horror  raised  by  the  ordinarily  peaceful  and  placid  pro¬ 
fessors.  When  the  university  professors  “make  good” 
in  their  own  field,  we  shall  welcome  them  into  ours. 

There  are  still  other  ways  in  which  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  or  a  school  system  can  not  be  determined.  One 
of  these  is  by  the  clamor  of  business  men,  merchants,  engi¬ 
neers,  department-store  foremen,  and  the  like,  who  never 
leave  off  the  outcry  that  the  children  who  now  seek  em¬ 
ployment  can  not  or  will  not  work — can  not  do  anything 
right.  They  forget  that  a  difference  in  environment  al¬ 
most  invariably  throws  an  adult,  much  more  a  child,  out 
of  his  bearings,  and  paralyzes  his  brain.  They  have  never 
learnt  the  lesson  of  Addison’s  failure  in  writing  his  first 
official  letter  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  lesson  of  Frederick 
the  Great’s  running  away  from  his  first  battle,  the  lesson 
of  Disraeli’s  being  laughed  down  in  his  first  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  speech.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  artificial 
motivation  of  the  schoolroom  is  as  different  as  day  from 
night  from  the  responsibility  that  weighs  upon  the  boy  who 
fears  that  a  false  move  may  lose  him  his  first  job.  The 
inhumanity  of  foremen  makes  countless  children  mourn. 
The  teacher  is  little  to  be  envied  who  allows  his  efficiency 
to  be  measured  by  the  criticisms  conceived  in  selfishness 
and  brought  forth  in  ignorance.  He  should  realize  the 
everlasting  truth  of  William  Janes’s  profound  words:  “Let 
no  youth  have  any  anxiety  about  the  upshot  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  whatever  the  line  of  it  may  be.  If  he  keep  faithfully 
busy  each  hour  of  the  working  day  he  can,  with  perfect 
certainty,  count  on  waking  up  some  fine  morning  to  find 
himself  one  of  the  competent  ones  of  his  generation.” 

Not  quite  so  bad,  but  almost,  is  the  criticism  of  the  so- 
called  expert  who  measures  everything  in  a  school  by  its 
accord  with  some  pet  theory  of  his  own  as  to  school  or 
class  management  or  some  method  of  teaching  which  he 
is  vain  enough  to  imagine  he  invented.  One  expert  tells 
us  that  the  efficiency  of  a  high  school  is  to  be  rated  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  extent  to  which  students  are  permitted 
to  select  their  own  studies,  as  if  the  history  of  education 
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and  the  history  of  men  had  nothing  to  teach  us.  Another 
so-called  expert  tells  us  that,  unless  each  lesson  reveals  in 
the  children  motivation,  initiative,  organization,  and  choice, 
the  instruction  is  poor. 

The  argument,  as  recently  stated  by  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  theory,  is  this:  “The  principal  purposes 
for  which  instruction  is  given  should  form  the  viewpoint 
or  basis  from  which  instruction  should  be  judged.”  “The 
principal  purposes  for  which  instruction  is  given  are  mental 
discipline  and  knowledge.''  “A  mind  is  well  disciplined 
in  any  subject  to  the  extent  that  it  has  secured  control  over 
the  proper  method  of  procedure  in  that  subject.”  “Hence 
the  best  test  of  mental  discipline  is  by  testing  control  of 
method  of  study.”  “Knowledge  can  likewise  be  tested 
by  testing  the  method  by  which  it  is  acquired.”  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  abbreviated,  but  it  is  substantially  in  the  words 
of  the  expert. 

One  or  two  familiar  illustrations  will  reveal  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  argument.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  of  authority, 
except  this  expert,  would  accept  his  definition  of  mental 
discipline  as  the  extent  to  which  the  mind  has  “secured 
control  over  the  proper  procedure”  in  any  one  subject. 
The  philosopher  and  the  man  in  the  street  would  equally  re¬ 
ject  this  definition  and  would  assert  that  “mental  discipline 
is  the  ability  to  transfer  power  from  a  field  in  which  func¬ 
tioning  has  taken  place,  to  a  field  more  or  less  like  it,  in 
which  functioning  has  not  taken  place.”  And  I  believe 
we  shall  continue  to  estimate  a  person’s  knowledge  of  a 
subject,  not  by  the  way  he  acquired  his  knowledge,  but 
by  its  amount  and  its  accuracy.  If  a  child,  for  instance, 
can  find  the  interest  upon  a  given  amount  of  money  for  a 
given  time,  and  at  a  given  rate,  we  shall  continue  to  believe 
that  he  offers  incontestable  evidence  of  knowledge  of  the 
topic  “Interest”  in  arithmetic.  Our  belief  will  be  quite 
unshaken  by  any  amount  of  evidence  that  the  method  by 
which  he  acquired  his  knowledge  was  faulty.  The  military 
tacticians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  went  down  like 
ninepins  before  Napoleon,  consoled  themselves  with  the 
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thought  that  they  had  made  war  by  correct  methods. 
The  illustrious  physician  in  Gil  Bias,  who  killed  all  his 
patients  by  surfeiting  them  with  hot  water  and  bleeding 
them  to  death,  never  ceased  to  vaunt  the  validity  of  his 
methods.  Experts  may  assure  us  that  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  the  method  of  making.  As  plain,  practical 
people,  we  shall  continue  to  feel  assured  that  the  real  test 
is  the  eating  of  it. 

Like  all  enthusiastic  reformers,  our  expert  claims  too 
much  for  his  plans.  To  follow  approved  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  or  studying  does  not  necessarily  result  either  in  mental 
discipline  or  in  knowledge.  It  only  raises  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  knowledge  and  mental  discipUne  will  result.  A 
sarcastic  word,  a  harsh  look,  a  cruel  act,  may,  in  the  case 
of  a  child,  destroy  the  effects  of  the  best  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  ever  invented. 

In  like  manner  we  must  discount  the  criticisms  of  those 
who  have  some  new-fangled  idea  to  introduce  into  the 
schools.  These  new  doctrines  usually  run  a  regular  course 
and  that  course  involves  three  stages.  In  the  first  stage 
everything  hitherto  done  in  the  schools  is  wrong.  In  the 
second  stage,  if  the  new  theory  receives  any  popular  sup¬ 
port,  everything  will  be  well;  the  new  subject  or  the  new 
method  is  a  panacea  that  will  cure  all  educational  ills.  In 
the  third  stage,  the  practical  teachers  have  divested  the 
new  theory  of  its  superfluous  trappings,  have  swept  away 
the  preposterous  claims  of  its  advocates  and  have  discovered 
and  used  whatever  small  kernel  of  truth  it  contains  or  con¬ 
ceals.  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  manual  training.  So  it  was 
with  correlation.  So  it  was  with  vocational  training,  the 
third  stage  is  not  yet  quite  reached.  And  so,  doubtless, 
it  will  be  with  the  standard-test-scale-statistical  plan  of 
determining  school  efficiency. 

Before  attempting  to  foretell  the  final  evolution  of  the 
standard-test-scale-statistical  plan,  I  would  point  out 
that,  without  the  aid  of  statistics,  there  are  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  school  work  which,  when  present,  raise  a  strong 
presumption  of  efficiency;  and,  when  absent,  raise  an  al- 
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most  equally  strong  presumption  of  inefficiency.  Some  of 
these  conditions  are: 

1.  The  school  authorities  should  control  the  use  of  school 
moneys  and  should  not  be  subject  to  the  political  officers 
of  city,  county,  or  state. 

2.  The  board  of  education  should  be  the  supreme  authority 
in  a  school  system,  but  it  should  not  operate  the  system. 
Its  function  is  to  act  as  a  brake  on  school  officers  who  are 
too  radical  in  their  changes,  to  spur  on  those  who  are 
indolent,  to  get  rid  of  those  who  do  not  “make  good,”  and 
to  pass  final  judgment  on  educational  policies. 

3.  There  should  be  ample  and  efficient  opportunities 
for  training  teachers,  not  only  neophytes,  but  those  in  the 
service. 

4.  Teachers  should  be  paid  such  salaries  that  they  can 
live  in  a  way  befitting  their  high  calling  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  opportunities  for  self-improvement. 

5.  Classes  should  not  be  inordinately  large — never  over 
fifty. 

6.  There  should  be  prevalent  among  the  teachers  a  high 
ideal  of  professional  ethics. 

7.  In  the  schools  all  work  of  a  routine  nature  should  be 
done  in  a  fixt  order. 

8.  In  work  that  admits  of  continuous  progress,  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  should  contribute  their  share  of 
enthusiasm,  skill,  and  knowledge,  and  they  should  elicit 
the  skill,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  initiative  of  teachers. 

9.  Teachers  should  be  familiar  with,  and  should  prac¬ 
tise,  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching. 

10.  Pupils  should  not  only  give  attention  to  their  teach¬ 
ers,  but,  if  they  are  efficiently  taught,  will  evince  their  in¬ 
terest  by  asking  questions  and  seeking  further  information. 

11.  The  physical  health  and  strength  of  children  should 
impro\  e  as  they  proceed  thru  the  grades. 

12.  There  should  be  definite  standards  of  attainment  for 
all  subjects  of  study  in  all  grades,  but  particularly  in  the 
highest  grades,  kept  constantly  before  the  minds  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 
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13.  The  leading  motif  of  the  school  should  be  hard, 
earnest  work  to  conquer  difficulties  and  the  atmosphere 
should  be  one  of  joy  over  difficulties  conquered. 

14.  The  subjects  of  study  or  the  pursuits  should  never 
be  so  numerous  as  to  dissipate  energy  instead  of  cultivating 
the  habit  of  concentration. 

15.  There  should  be  adequate  means  of  testing  results. 
What  do  the  children  know?  What  can  the  children  do? 
Are  they  improving  in  physical  vigor  and  endurance?  Are 
they  acquiring  the  school  habits?  Are  they  improving  in 
the  power  of  concentrating  attention?  Are  they  habitua¬ 
ted  to  careful  reflection  on  the  day’s  work? 

If  these  phenomena  appear  in  a  school,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  of  efficiency. 

Our  friends  of  the  standard-test-scale-statistical  theory 
believe  that  they  can  determine  the  results,  at  least  of 
instruction,  with  an  accuracy  which,  if  we  are  to  believe 
them,  is  practically  infallible.  They  are  still  in  the  second 
stage  of  reform  accomplishment — the  stage  in  which  they 
proclaim  their  theory  as  a  panacea  for  all  educational  ills. 
What  says  Professor  Bobbitt,  their  most  elaborate  exponent? 
I  had  intended  to  enumerate  the  list  of  benefits  he  claims 
would  inevitably  follow  the  adoption  of  the  standard-test- 
scale-statistical  plan  of  testing  efficiency,  but  I  find  it  is  so 
long  as  to  be  wearisome.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  general  terms, 
that  he  claims  it  would  eradicate  inefficient  teachers;  it 
would  grade  efficient  teachers;  it  would  indicate  to  princi¬ 
pals  and  superintendents  just  what  they  ought  to  do  under 
every  possible  condition;  it  would  eliminate  favoritism  in 
appointing  and  promoting  teachers  and  principals;  and  it 
would  enable  a  superintendent  to  convince  his  board  of 
education  that  all  his  recommendations  ought  to  be  adopted 
forthwith. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  do  all  these  things,  nor  a  tenth 
part  of  them.  Not  for  that  reason,  however,  should  it  be 
utterly  rejected.  In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  extended 
experience,  I  have  learnt  that,  however  laden  with  abuses 
an  old  plan  of  school  work  or  an  old  method  of  teaching 
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may  be,  it  contains  beneath  the  surface  something  that  is 
well  worth  while.  I  have  also  learnt  that  it  is  never  safe 
to  reject  a  new  theory,  however  disguised  by  absurdities 
it  may  be,  without  seeking  for  the  grain  of  truth  it  may 
contain.  In  this  case  the  kernel  of  good  that  may  be  dis¬ 
cerned  beneath  all  the  trappings  is  the  return,  under  a  new 
name,  of  the  old-time  examination.  Thirty  years  ago, 
under  the  leadership  of  Emerson  E.  White,  when  he  was 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cincinnati,  most  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  country  cast  out  stated  examinations 
from  the  elementary  schools.  Mr.  White  preached  a  veri¬ 
table  crusade  against  stated  examinations  as  the  fetters 
of  the  teacher  that  destroyed  spontaneity  and  prevented 
initiative.  He  forgot  that,  with  all  their  faults,  even  as 
they  then  were,  examinations  constituted  standards  as 
well  as  tests.  And  what  are  the  new-fangled  scales  and 
tests  but  old  examinations  under  a  new  name?  Their 
sponsors  claim  that  they  are  more  scientific  than  the  old 
examinations.  It  may  be  so.  I  trust  it  is.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  I  feel  certain:  If  their  effect  should  be  to  con¬ 
vert  teachers  into  bookkeepers,  to  compel  them  to  expend 
on  statistics  the  energy  they  should  expend  on  teaching, 
these  tests  will  go  the  way  of  the  old  examination  and  be 
cast  into  outer  darkness.  If,  however,  they  should  settle 
down  to  improved  forms  of  examination  and  restore  to  us 
that  thoroness  of  teaching  and  that  accuracy  of  scholar¬ 
ship  which,  to  no  small  extent,  vanished  with  the  old  ex¬ 
aminations,  they  will  prove  a  blessing  to  each  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  Enthusiasm,  correlation,  and  caprice  can  never 
take  the  place  of  thoroness. 

If  there  were  two  standards,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  set  up 
for  the  eighth  or  whatever  may  be  the  last  year  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  course,  two  similar  standards  at  the  close  of  the 
high  school  course,  and  two  similar  standards  at  the  close 
of  the  college  course,  and  if  the  work  to  reach  these  stand¬ 
ards  were  carefully  tested  by  comprehensive  examinations 
covering  the  important  points  of  the  preparatory  courses, 
the  scholarship  of  all  our  institutions  of  learning  and  the 
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knowledge  and  mental  training  of  their  students  would, 
I  venture  to  hope,  be  materially  improved. 

There  is  one  test  of  the  effieiency  of  a  school  which  sur¬ 
passes  even  a  properly  conducted  examination.  That  is 
the  kind  of  men  and  women  the  school’s  pupils  turn  out  to 
be.  Wherever  you  find  worthy  and  successful  men  and 
women  speaking  kindly  of  the  old  school  and  the  old  teach¬ 
ers;  when  they  tell  with  what  sweetness  and  light  their 
mistakes  were  corrected;  with  what  a  firm  hand  their  moral 
weaknesses  were  held  in  check;  when  they  look  back  on  the 
school  premises,  however  poor  they  may  have  been,  as  hal¬ 
lowed  ground;  when  you  find  them  attributing  their  suc¬ 
cess  to  their  school  training,  you  may  rest  assured  the 
school  they  attended  was  an  efficient  school. 

THAT  is  the  supreme  test. 

Wii^LiAM  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York 


II 

THE  UNITARY  CONCEPTION  OF  EDUCATION^ 

It  is  especially  important  in  discussing  this  subject  that 
our  ideas  should  be  clear  concerning  the  nature  of  the  so- 
called  “unit  system.”  I  take  it  that  we  mean  by  these 
words  a  method  of  computing  and  recording  grades  which 
results  in  a  student  graduating  from  college  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  certain  number  of  units  of  work  without  further 
ratification  by  faculty  action.  We  have  all,  I  fancy,  come 
in  contact  with  the  practical  results  of  such  a  unitary  sys¬ 
tem  of  measuring  education.  It  matters  Httle  whether 
the  term  “unit”  or  the  term  “hour”  or  even  the  term 
“course”  be  employed.  In  any  case  the  completion  of  a 
student’s  work  is  translated  into  mathematical  terms 
and  he  secures  in  this  way  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  degree. 
I  believe  that  the  effect  upon  the  student  whose  work  is 
translated  into  such  units  is  on  the  whole  not  a  good  one. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  the  effects  of  this  system  are  be¬ 
coming  more  apparent  yearly  and  that  it  is  time  for  those 
interested  in  education  to  face  the  problem. 

The  unitary  conception  of  education  is  a  consequence  of 
the  elective  system  of  selecting  studies.  It  is  not,  however, 
merely  a  symptom  of  a  disease  inherent  in  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem;  if  it  were  it  would  be  folly  to  discuss  it;  we  should 
rather  turn  our  attention  to  the  elective  system  itself.  It 
is  by  no  means  possible  either  to  dismiss  this  system  at 
once  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
method  of  bookkeeping  in  the  offices  of  deans  or  registrars. 
The  method  has  certain  distinct  advantages,  which  we 
should  consider.  It  has  very  real  disadvantages,  and 
these  must  also  be  analyzed.  It  may  be  that  its  advan¬ 
tages  are  so  great  that  it  will  not  be  found  possible  to  do 
away  with  it;  it  may  be  that  the  effects  of  the  inherent 

^  An  address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the' Middle  States  and  Maryland,  November,  1914. 
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educational  fallacies  which  it  so  conveniently  expresses 
can  be  avoided  while  the  method  itself  may  be  retained. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  lie,  first,  in  its  flexibility. 
This  feature  of  the  system  recommends  it  to  colleges  that 
prepare  students  in  large  numbers  for  further  work  in  pro¬ 
fessional  schools.  A  teacher  in  a  small  college  which  had 
a  prescribed  course  came  to  see  me  recently  to  ask  for  help 
in  arranging  a  course  of  one  year  preparatory  to  medicine. 
His  difficulty  lay  in  providing  in  one  year  all  the  work  re¬ 
quired  by  his  curriculum  and  also  all  the  chemistry,  biology 
and  physics  required  by  the  medical  schools.  The  college 
which  is  based  upon  a  unit  system  knows  no  such  difficul¬ 
ties,  for  the  student  takes  thirty  units  or  sixty  units,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  calmly  waves  aside  any  regulations  upon 
which  graduation  depends,  since  he  is  not  concerned  with 
graduation  from  the  college  in  question. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  opportunity  to  avoid 
taking  those  subjects  that  have  been  judged  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  freshman  year  is  an  advantage  either  to  the 
student  or  to  the  college  he  is  attending.  The  tendency 
to  shape  one’s  college  course  as  a  means  of  preparation 
for  further  professional  work  may  be  deplored.  The  ideal 
way  to  study  in  college  is  undoubtedly  to  choose  a  particu¬ 
lar  course  which  will  produce  an  all-round  man  or  woman, 
and  it  is  absolutely  without  question  that  courses  taken 
definitely  as  a  preparation  for  professional  work  become  in 
themselves  professional  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  taking  them  loses  something  vitally  precious  in  that 
very  complex  process  that  we  call  education.  Neverthe¬ 
less  we  must  face  the  facts  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  in  the  colleges  of  today  are  choosing  their  courses 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  being  semi-professional, 
just  as  the  students  at  any  American  college  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  except  King’s  College  and  the  College  of 
Philadelphia  definitely  prepared  themselves  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  ministry.  We  are,  therefore,  not  likely  soon 
to  see  the  abandonment  of  any  system  which  makes  it  possi- 
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ble  for  the  college  student  to  adapt  his  course  toward  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  profession  he  is  planning  to  enter. 

Another  reason  why  the  unit  system  will  probably  not 
be  easily  dislodged  lies  in  the  demand  of  students  to  graduate 
in  three  years.  Under  the  unit  system  the  problem  be¬ 
comes  a  simple  one.  If  it  requires  sixty  units  to 
graduate,  one  may  take  fifteen  units  in  four  years  or 
twenty  units  in  three  years.  To  those  who  look  upon 
education  from  the  mathematical  point  of  view  this  is  not 
material.  To  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  process  of  de¬ 
velopment,  who  know  that  a  subject  studied  in  freshman 
year  may  have  more  or  less  value  than  one  studied  in 
senior  year,  who  remember  how,  in  the  impalpable  values 
that  flower  only  in  middle  age,  their  fourth  year  in  college 
was  worth  more  than  any  other  two  years  in  their  course, 
the  matter  becomes  very  vital.  Here  again  the  increas¬ 
ing  pressure  from  above  in  the  professional  schools  makes  it 
unlikely  that  the  system  which  renders  it  possible  for  a 
student  to  take  college  in  three  years  will  be  abandoned. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  unit  system  lies  in  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  accrediting  students  who  transfer  from  one  college 
to  another.  Only  one  who  has  attempted  to  translate 
such  credits  knows  the  temptation  to  depend  upon  mathe¬ 
matical  values  in  evaluating  them  under  the  difficulties 
which  naturally  arise  when  a  student’s  work  in  one  college 
is  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  standards  of  another. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  cases  a  student  can  be  treated 
fairly  only  by  assigning  to  him  “free  units’’  since  the  courses 
which  he  has  taken  in  his  first  college  bear  no  actual  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  courses  given  in  the  college  to  which  he  applies. 
How  one  can  express  these  free  units  in  terms  other  than 
mathematical  has  yet  to  be  suggested. 

We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  unit  system,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  it,  is  likely  to  be  with  us  for  some  time,  that  its 
practical  advantages  are  not  to  be  despised  and  that  it  is 
our  business  to  examine  its  disadvantages  and  to  see  if 
they  can  be  cured  without  destroying  the  system. 

The  basic  evil  of  -this  system,  in  the  college,  I  take  it. 
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lies  in  the  effect  it  has  on  some  students  who  acquire  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  their  studies  as  so  many  “units” 
which  they  must  take  before  they  can  obtain  their  degrees^ 
rather  than  as  elements  of  their  education.  The  very  fact 
that  the  record  is  a  final  one  makes  them  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  one  finished  and  done  with  and  prevents  that  con¬ 
ception  of  education  as  an  everlasting  process  which  it  is 
the  best  function  of  a  college  to  produce.  Phrases  such 
as  “I  will  really  need  only  seven  units  next  year,  then,  to 
get  my  degree,  why  do  I  have  to  take  twelve?”  “I  wish 
you  would  let  me  take  twenty- two  units  this  year;  I  want  a 
light  schedule  next  year  because  I  will  be  football  manager,” 
reveal  such  a  fundamentally  wrong  conception  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  to  make  the  judicious  grieve.  The  system  has  even 
developed  a  type  of  student  known  as  the  “unit  chaser” 
who  has  become  well  recognized  as  a  species  in  college 
offices.  To  the  credit  of  the  undergraduate,  however, 
be  it  said  that  he  is  not  so  frequently  to  be  classified  in 
this  group  as  the  more  mature  student  who  is  taking  teach¬ 
ers’  courses  or  extension  courses.  These  latter  will  pursue 
a  unit  thru  the  broad  highways  of  the  arts  or  even  the 
purlieus  of  the  sciences  with  a  relentless  vigor  that  is  some¬ 
times  appalling.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  these  are  usually 
themselves  teachers  and  will  pass  on  this  attitude  toward 
education  to  their  pupils. 

Another  evil  lies  in  the  levelling  effect  produced  in  the 
student’s  mind  concerning  the  cultural  value  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  courses.  If  course  A  counts  three  units  it  is  as  valua¬ 
ble  as  course  B  because  that  also  counts  three  units.  Now 
no  one  knows  so  well  how  little  truth  there  lies  in  this  state¬ 
ment  as  he  who  teaches  course  A,  unless  indeed  it  be  he 
who  teaches  course  B.  And  yet  each  occupies  three  hours 
a  week  and  who  is  brave  enough  to  suggest  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  courses  based  upon  their  relative  merits?  This 
evil  is  perhaps  even  more  definite  under  the  “course  system,” 
where  the  natural  convenience  of  the  registering  office  leads 
to  the  giving  of  every  course  in  the  same  number  of  hours 
irrespective  of  the  content  of  the  course. 
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It  has  been  interesting  to  observe  certain  attempts  to 
correct  these  symptoms  which  have  been  made  by  those 
suffering  from  an  overdose  of  the  unit  system.  Among 
these  might  be  mentioned  first,  the  credit  point  system, 
now  in  vogue  in  a  number  of  universities,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  a  student  to  obtain  a  certain  number  of  grades 
higher  than  “past”  before  graduation.  These  have  not 
been  in  effect  long  enough  to  warrant  any  conclusions 
that  may  be  drawn  from  their  experience.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  in  at  least  one  institution  now  using  the 
credit  point  system  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  raise 
the  number  of  credit  points  required  for  the  degree,  and 
without  wishing  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  advocates  of  the 
system,  conceived  no  doubt  in  an  earnest  desire  to  raise 
the  standard  of  work,  an  analogy  is  suggested  between 
such  stimulation  of  undergraduate  intellectual  activity 
and  the  effects  of  other  forms  of  stimulation  not  usually 
recommended  for  undergraduates.  There  are  many  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  credit  point  system.  It  is  artificial;  it  states 
publicly  that  altho  a  student  is  given  a  passing  grade  that 
passing  grade  is  distrusted  by  the  body  which  gives  it  to 
him,  and  moreover  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  same 
result  might  be  obtained  if  every  member  of  the  faculty 
raised  the  standard  of  passing  in  his  respective  subject. 
In  one  of  the  larger  eastern  universities  a  committee  was 
formed  to  consider  the  establishment  of  this  credit  point 
system.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  faculty,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  reported  that  having  been  directed  by 
the  faculty  to  prepare  such  a  system  his  committee  had 
devised  the  best  credit  point  system  it  could  frame  and  that 
it  was  now  presented  to  the  faculty  for  judgment.  He 
added,  however,  that  if  the  matter  came  to  vote  a  majority 
of  the  committee  would  vote  against  the  estabhshment  of 
the  system. 

Another  method  of  correcting  the  evils  of  the  unit  system 
has  been  aimed  at  the  curriculum  itself  and  is  usually 
designated  as  the  “group  system.”  It  has  been  very  fre¬ 
quently  described  as  the  antithesis  of  the  elective  system 
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but  this  is  not  a  correct  view  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
principle  of  election  remains  in  vogue.  Students  simply 
choose  groups  instead  of  units.  It  would  be  of  interest  if 
one  could  learn  the  motives  of  the  first  persons  who  began 
to  group  courses.  Perhaps  it  was  in  a  frantic  effort  to  undo 
the  mischief  of  that  modern  descendant  of  Pandora  who 
had  pried  open  the  lid  of  the  old  required  curriculum  and  let 
loose  the  evils  of  the  elective  system  upon  us.  Two  prin¬ 
ciples  have  evidently  been  at  work  in  the  arrangement  of 
groups  in  the  field  of  American  education.  Under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  first  principle  a  certain  number  of  groups  are 
arranged  and  the  student  is  allowed  to  choose  at  will  among 
these  groups,  but  having  once  made  his  selection  his  work 
remains  required  within  that  group.  Under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  other  principle  he  is  required  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  groups  of  subjects  but  within  these  groups  the 
principle  of  election  still  remains  to  a  modified  degree. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  both  principles.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  first,  the  curriculum  is  more  or  less 
carefully  planned  within  each  group  and  a  student  can  be 
compelled  to  take  certain  courses  in  one  particular  year 
and  may  also  be  encouraged  to  pursue  fewer  courses.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  a  group  system  of 
this  kind  is  likely  to  encourage  a  college  faculty  to  open 
new  courses  of  study  within  their  several  departments. 
This  question  has  been  brought  home  to  me  intimately, 
since  for  the  past  two  years  the  college  faculty  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  been  strugghng  with  this  problem  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  tried  such  a  group  system  for  a  number  of  years  and 
having  modified  and  remodified  it,  the  faculty  has  recently 
re-established  the  curriculum  upon  the  basis  of  six  groups 
all  of  which  are  required  but  inside  which  election  is  to  a 
certain  extent  permitted. 

These  groups  include:  (i)  English;  (2)  the  inorganic 
sciences — mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry;  (3)  the 
biological  sciences — zoology,  botany,  and  psychology;  (4) 
the  historical  sciences — history,  economics,  and  philosophy; 
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(5)  languages — Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish;  (6)  physical  education. 

Six  units  are  required  in  group  (i).  Each  student  must 
elect  from  groups  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  six  units  in  any  one  of 
the  subjects  or  three  units  in  any  two.  Nine  units  must 
be  selected  in  two  languages,  one  of  which  must  be  ancient 
and  one  modern.  Nine  units  more  must  be  spent  under 
the  direction  of  some  one  department  of  the  college  faculty 
and  the  remaining  eighteen  units  are  free  electives.  Since 
this  curriculum  has  been  in  existence  for  only  eight  months 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  last  thought  in  the  college  curric¬ 
ulum.  Whether  it  is  the  best  thought  remains  to  be  de¬ 
cided  by  experience.  It  has  in  any  case  a  basic  principle 
which  is  that  the  student  in  order  to  receive  the  degree  of 
A.B.  should  be  informed  in  the  departments  indicated 
under  the  above  grouping,  that  he  should  learn  to  do  at 
least  one  thing  thoroly  and  that  he  should  have  some 
freedom  of  election.  It  is  hoped  that  by  emphasizing 
the  subjects  as  belonging  together  in  their  educational 
processes  that  the  attention  of  the  student  may  be  drawn 
to  them  as  elements  of  his  education  rather  than  as  units, 
more  especially  since  the  courses  in  these  subjects  are  not 
all  of  the  same  unit  values. 

The  advisor  system,  by  which  a  certain  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  order 
that  he  may  arrange  their  courses  for  them,  is  another 
effort  which  has  been  made  to  correct  the  evils  of  indis¬ 
criminate  election  of  units.  The  success  of  this  system 
depends  upon  two  factors:  first,  the  qualifications  of  the 
faculty  advisor,  and  second,  the  amount  of  information 
which  is  furnished  by  the  college  office.  In  order  that  the 
advising  shall  be  more  than  merely  a  perfunctory  system 
subject  to  the  student’s  likes  and  dislikes,  the  advisor  must 
be  a  man  of  sufficient  age  and  standing  to  make  his  advice 
respected,  and  his  experience  must  be  long  enough  not  only 
in  teaching  generally  but  also  in  his  particular  institution 
to  have  familiarized  him  with  the  curriculum  in  vogue 
and  the  college  regulations.  He  must  also  be  a  man  whom 
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the  students  like  and  who  takes  a  personal  interest  in  them, 
for  his  functions  as  advisor  naturally  go  much  farther  than 
the  arrangement  of  the  course  card.  For  the  proper  ad¬ 
vising  of  students  concerning  their  studies  it  is  essential 
that  he  should  not  only  be  a  scholar  and  a  .gentleman 
but  that  he  should  also  be  frequently  and  constantly  in 
his  office  and  available  to  the  students  in  his  charge.  The 
office  of  advisor  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  any 
member  of  the  college  faculty  can  exercise  and  the  success 
of  the  administration  of  any  curriculum  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  advising  staff. 

Sympathetic  and  efficient  as  the  college  advisor  may  be, 
his  work  is  often  worse  than  useless  if  he  is  not  furnished 
with  every  available  piece  of  information  concerning  the 
student’s  record  before  that  student  comes  to  him.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  college  advisor  to  be  present  in  his  office 
during  the  early  days  of  the  term,  and  to  arrange  office 
hours  during  the  entire  term  at  which  he  may  be  availa¬ 
ble  to  students.  It  is  not  his  business  to  transcribe  records 
or  to  do  clerical  work  that  may  easily  be  performed  in  the 
dean’s  office.  Every  freshman  advisor  should  be  furnished 
with  a  complete  card  record  of  the  student’s  entrance 
credits  and  conditions  and  every  advisor  of  upper  classmen 
should  be  supplied  with  a  similar  card  containing  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  record  up  to  the  moment  when  he  comes  to  be  advised. 
This  may  mean  that  the  employees  in  the  dean’s  office 
may  have  to  work  at  full  steam  during  the  days  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  registration,  but  the  results  are  worth 
the  trouble.  Not  only  at  times  of  registration  should  this 
information  be  furnished,  but  if  an  advisor  is  to  be  efficient 
he  should  automatically  be  sent  word  of  every  event  that 
occurs  to  the  student  during  his  career.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  details  which  must  be  familiar  to  many  who  are 
administrators,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  college  office  is  thrown  away  which  will 
take  from  the  advisor  clerical  labor  and  leave  him  free 
to  exercise  his  more  important  functions. 

For,  after  all,  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  unit  system 
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must  be  found,  I  believe,  in  an  extension  of  a  principle 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  an  advisory  system,  namely,  the 
humanizing  of  the  control  over  the  student’s  course  of 
study.  Little  by  little  as  the  numbers  in  the  classes  in 
our  colleges  increased  the  personal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  for  the  students  under 
their  control  seemed  to  diminish  and  the  invention  of  the 
unit  system  helped  to  lessen  even  this  responsibility  by 
the  transfer  to  a  registering  office  of  the  duty  of  looking 
upon  the  student’s  work  as  a  whole.  It  was  to  be  viewed, 
moreover,  in  terms  of  requirements  that  were  to  be  counted 
mathematically  and  upon  whose  completion  the  student 
was  to  graduate  without  any  further  faculty  check. 

In  the  old  days  when  classes  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  men 
graduated  from  college  it  was  perfectly  possible  for  the 
entire  college  faculty  to  take  up  each  man’s  case  separately 
and  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  present  him  for  his  degree. 
It  would  be  ideal  to  return  to  that  situation.  I  wonder 
sometimes  whether  it  would  not  be  time  well  spent  if  the 
faculty  of  even  a  large  college  were  to  devote  one  or  two  or 
even  three  days  to  a  consideration  of  the  courses  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  come  up  for  their  degrees  and  refuse  to  grant  those 
degrees  if  on  the  whole  it  is  found  that  the  students  do  not 
deserve  to  be  so  recommended.  If  we  would  print  in  our 
catalogs  that  the  securing  of  sixty  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  units  gives  a  student  no  prescriptive  right  to  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  but  is  only  a  necessary  preliminary,  and  that  the 
judgment  of  his  teachers  is  to  be  the  final  one,  would  not 
the  units  as  units  lose  their  importance  and  would  not 
the  attitude  of  the  student  be  changed  materially  toward 
his  work? 

All  that  is  needed  is  simply  time  and  courage.  The  large 
majority  of  cases  could  be  disposed  of  at  a  preliminary 
meeting.  The  names  of  those  who  are  doubtful  could  then 
be  arranged  for  consideration  by  the  members  of  the  faculty 
who  could  be  called  upon  at  a  later  meeting  to  express  their 
approval  or  disapproval.  We  put  into  practise  some  sim¬ 
ilar  procedure  in  our  graduate  schools.  I  know  of  at  least 
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one  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  where  the  faculty  members 
have  resolutely  refused  to  be  made  simply  a  recording  body 
for  the  election  of  those  students  who  are  highest  in  their 
grades  and  who  have  been  known  to  defeat  for  election  the 
student  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  because  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  he  was  not  so  well  qualified  a  person  for  membership 
in  that  society  as  one  whose  grades  were  much  below  his. 
The  eagerness  of  the  student  body  to  be  elected  to  that 
particular  chapter  is,  I  am  convinced,  greater  than  if  the 
election  were  made  automatically  upon  the  returns  from 
the  registration  office.  A  similar  result  would  occur,  I 
feel  sure,  if  the  students  knew  that  their  graduation  de¬ 
pended  not  only  upon  the  completion  of  so  many  units, 
but  also  upon  their  securing  the  respect  of  the  faculty  for 
their  mental  and  moral  qualities. 

Two  years  ago  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  discust 
the  advisability  of  a  comprehensive  examination  on  gradua¬ 
tion  from  school  and  college.  While  not  offered  then  as  a 
solution  for  the  evils  of  the  unit  system,  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  contemplation  of  the  unsatisfactory  effects  of  this  system 
that  led  to  the  presentation  of  the  interesting  facts  which 
were  laid  before  the  Association  at  that  time.  If  it  did 
not  become  a  mere  formal  matter,  a  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  could  well  be  made  a  portion  of  the  proposed  faculty 
review. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  some  such  plan  for  closer 
faculty  supervision,  relief  is  likely  to  come  most  surely 
from  an  extension  and  improvement  in  the  advisory  sys¬ 
tem  as  we  have  it  at  present.  It  is,  I  would  repeat,  in 
the  insistence  upon  the  principle  of  which  that  is  but  the 
outward  expression,  the  emphasis  that  must  be  laid  upon 
faculty  assistance,  faculty  advice,  and  above  all,  faculty 
control  over  the  election  of  students’  courses,  the  increase 
in  the  sympathy  between  the  faculty  and  the  students 
and  their  return  to  the  earlier  state  of  relationships  which 
have  for  one  reason  or  other  been  imperiled,  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  can  be  reached. 
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Let  us  keep  the  unit  system,  for  we  probably  can  find  no 
effective  substitute.  Let  us,  however,  have  the  courage 
not  to  be  dismayed  by  it.  Let  us  make  use  of  its  flexi¬ 
bility  and  its  adaptability  to  varying  conditions,  but  let 
us  determine  those  conditions  ourselves.  Let  us  as  teach¬ 
ers  feel  even  more  keenly  than  we  do  the  responsibility  that 
we  must  have  not  only  over  the  students  when  we  instruct 
them  in  our  classes  but  also  toward  their  course  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  impress  upon  them,  too,  that  their  responsibility 
does  not  end  when  their  course  is  completed  and  their 
grade  has  been  entered  upon  the  books,  for  it  is  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  also  to  see  that  they  are  being  educated;  it  is 
not  altogether  ours.  We  can  best  awaken  that  sense  of 
responsibility  in  them  when  they  appreciate  more  keenly 
than  at  present  that  the  mere  taking  and  passing  of  courses 
does  not  in  itself  constitute  education,  and  when  we  have 
produced  in  them  this  state  of  mind  we  may  begin  with 
more  hope  to  educate  the  American  parent  to  the  sense  of 
his  responsibilities.  But  that  is  another  story.  And 
finally,  the  thought  that  we  should  keep  before  us  is  that 
no  system  of  any  kind  can  permanently  foster  or  retard 
sound  education.  It  is  only  the  teacher  who  can  do  that. 
At  present  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  unit 
system  or  with  any  other  system.  When  we  are  satisfied — 
and  not  until  then — will  there  be  cause  for  despair. 

Arthur  Hobson  Quinn 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
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SUMMER  IDLENESS  AND  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 
I 

INTRODUCTION 

With  the  introduction  of  juvenile  courts  and  the  system 
of  probation  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United 
States,  children  under  i6  years  of  age  committing  offenses 
against  the  law,  are  no  longer  treated  as  criminals.  The 
powers  of  the  state  under  this  enlightened  judicial  principle 
are  directed  to  the  saving,  and  not  the  punishment  of  the 
delinquent  child.  As  a  corrective  measure  this  marks  a 
great  advance  in  the  treatment  of  the  juvenile  offender, 
but  it  does  not  reach  the  root  of  the  trouble.  As  long  as 
the  agencies  which  are  responsible  for  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  child,  the  home,  the  school  and  the  church,  do  not 
exert  greater  control  and  influence  over  the  child,  juvenile 
crime  will  continue  to  be,  especially  in  this  country,  a 
serious  social  problem. 

The  cure  of  any  disease,  physical  or  social,  can  only  be 
accomplished  after  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  undue  import¬ 
ance  that  many  authorities^  attach  to  poverty,  congestion 
and  immigration  as  factors  in  juvenile  crime,  neglects  the 
fundamental  causes  and  tends  to  retard  the  application  of 
proper  remedies.  Neither  statistics  nor  close  analysis  of 
the  facts  support  this  too  generally  accepted  theory.  Under 
certain  conditions  poverty,  as  well  as  the  congestion  often 
associated  with  it,  will  stimulate  delinquency,  but  so  does 
wealth  if  the  child  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  luxury, 
idleness  and  self  indulgence.  The  atmosphere  of  the  tene¬ 
ment  tends  to  develop  certain  vices,  but  it  also  strengthens 

*  Poverty  by  Robert  Hunter,  pp.  199-288,  289;  Reports  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  (Senate  Documents,  6ist  Congress,  3d  Session,  Vol.  viii,  1911), 
p.  163. 
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many  virtues,  among  which  self  reliance  and  self  denial 
are  powerful  resistants  to  the  temptations  to  which  the  child 
of  the  tenement  is  exposed.  These  characteristics  are 
fully  exemplified  in  our  great  men,  most  of  whom  were 
trained  in  the  school  of  poverty.  Even  if  we  were  to  assume 
that  the  elimination  of  poverty  is  possible  and  that  the  flow 
of  immigration  could  be  stopt,  the  result  would  only  slightly 
affect  juvenile  delinquency,  unless  we  radically  change  our 
methods  of  .child  training  and  substitute  stern  discipline 
for  lax  control,  and  effective  restraint  for  indulgence.  One 
of  the  least  recognized  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
serious  causes  affecting  the  moral  welfare  of  the  child  is 
idleness,  particularly  that  induced  by  the  long  summer  va¬ 
cation  when  the  school  supervision  is  suspended  and  ade¬ 
quate  means  do  not  exist  to  provide  the  child  with  organized 
activity. 

II 

juvenile  delinquency  in  the  united  states  and  in 

EUROPE 

The  1913  report  of  the  children’s  courts  of  New  York  City 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  wide  range  of  crime  which 
the  term  of  juvenile  delinquency  covers.  Of  the  9800 
offenders,  684  were  charged  with  burglary,  186  with  felonious 
assault,  369  with  grand  larceny,  107  with  robbery,  1134 
with  petit  larceny,  412  with  assault,  143  with  unlawful 
entry,  68  with  carrying  dangerous  weapons. 

Juvenile  delinquency  as  revealed  in  these  figures  pre¬ 
sents  a  complex  psychological  problem,  for  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  crime  by  the  child,  motive  and  cause,  unhke 
the  acts  of  the  adult  criminal,  are  not  always  apparent 
and  in  many  instances  are  altogether  absent.  The  emo¬ 
tional  powers,  intense  love  and  hatred,  jealousy  and  envy 
have  not  in  this  early  stage  of  life  reached  the  dynamic 
force  to  become  an  incentive  to  crime.  Nor  do  intemperance, 
want,  or  despair  enter  as  direct  factors  in  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency. 

The  two  forces  that  exert  themselves  irresistibly  in  the 
child’s  development  are  the  imaginative  and  imitative 
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powers;  both  have  complete  possession  of  its  mind,  and 
begin  to  weaken  and  recede  only  as  the  reasoning  powers 
gain  the  ascendancy.  Lacking  in  the  sense  of  judgment 
and  discrimination,  and  lacking  the  proper  guidance  and 
direction,  the  child  between  the  ages  of  lo  and  i6  will  com¬ 
mit  offenses  without  grasping  their  significance  or  realizing 
their  consequence.  More  than  in  later  youth,  environment 
is  the  most  potent  factor  at  this  period  in  moulding  its 
character  and,  unless  the  modifying  and  counteracting  in¬ 
fluences  of  home  and  school  can  strongly  exert  themselves, 
it  will  become  the  creature,  if  not  the  victim  of  surrounding 
conditions. 

The  statistical  data  of  the  countries  of  Europe  point  to 
the  fact  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  far  less  prevalent  there 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  reasons  for  this  partial 
immunity  will  help  to  explain  the  causes  that  favor  its. 
growth  here.^  It  is  generally  recognized  that  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  respect  for  parental,  official,  and  school 
authorities,  as  well  as  for  tradition,  is  inbred  in  the  child;, 
that  the  training  of  the  home  and  of  the  school,  backed 
as  it  is  by  strict  discipline,  tends  to  obedience  and  submission ; 
that  the  greatly  restricted  freedom  aided  by  numerous  laws, 
regulations  and  injunctions,  which  the  child  in  its  earliest 
school  years  learns  to  observe,  make  it  a  pliable  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  care  and 
guidance.  Moreover,  the  school  supervision  of  the  child,, 
and  this  is  not  a  slight  factor,  is  almost  continuous  during 
the  entire  calendar  year,  for  even  during  the  short  summer 
vacation  averaging  in  most  countries  from  4  to  6  weeks, 
numerous  private  organizations  cooperating  with  the  school 

2  According  to  the  official  year  book  of  the  German  Empire,  49,689 
children  between  12  and  18  years  of  age  were  arraigned  in  Germany  in  1909,  of 
whom  13%  transgrest  against  the  game  laws,  and  some  committed  offenses 
that  are  not  recognized  as  such  here.  According  to  the  official  statistics  of 
the  French  Ministry  of  Justice,  13,574  children  between  12  and  18  years  of 
age  were  arraigned  in  France  for  delinquency  in  1911.  These  figures,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  include  infractions  against  the  game  laws  and  truancy.  In 
England  and  in  Wales,  8,491  children  under  16  years  of  age  were  arraigned, 
in  the  last  three  months  in  1909. 
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system  provide  a  rational  and  educational  occupation  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  school  population. 

The  child  on  the  continent  is  being  trained  and  nurtured 
in  those  characteristic  virtues  and  qualities  not  only  because 
of  its  own  welfare,  but  also  because  they  constitute  the  basis 
of  monarchical  government.  Without  deep-rooted  rever¬ 
ence  and  respect  for  tradition  and  authority,  without  un¬ 
questioned  submission  and  obedience,  monarchy  could  not 
long  survive,  no  more  than  a  republican  democracy  could 
endure  without  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  equality,  and  with¬ 
out  the  self  reliance  and  self  discipline  of  its  citizens.  The 
very  birth  of  our  Repubhc  was  due  to  a  weakened  respect 
for  tradition  and  authority  and  to  the  strong  power  of  self 
reliance  and  self  discipline  displayed  by  the  founders,  and 
this  remains  the  characteristic  of  American  youth  of  today. 
This  would  tend  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  child 
of  any  country  is  simply  the  product  and  outgrowth  of  its 
social  as  well  as  of  its  political  environment,  and  certain 
qualities  that  characterize  the  child  of  one  nationality  can 
not  be  successfully  cultivated  in  another  without  affecting 
and  disturbing  existing  conditions.  The  very  qualities  and 
virtues  that  prove  a  source  of  strength  to  the  one,  may 
become  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  other. 

The  child  of  a  republican  democracy  is  schooled  and 
trained  in  self  reliance  and  not  in  dependence;  in  self  disci¬ 
pline  and  not  in  servile  submission ;  in  intelligent  observance 
of  law  and  order  and  not  in  blind  obedience.  It  is  trained 
to  look  upon  human  authority  not  with  awe  and  fear,  not 
as  an  institution  ordained  and  fixt  by  a  higher  power,  but 
as  a  creation  of  organized  society  to  which  every  citizen 
owes  respect  and  loyalty,  without,  however,  debarring  in¬ 
telligent  and  just  criticism.  It  is .  controlled  and  guided 
at  home  and  at  school  not  by  the  rod  and  lash,  not  by  fear, 
and  not  by  repression,  but  by  appeahng  largely  to  the  sense 
of  honor  which  in  the  child  of  this  country  is  cultivated  to 
a  high  degree.  The  pervading  principle  of  child  training 
for  American  citizenship  is  as  inseparable  from  our  political 
and  social  condition  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  child 
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training  in  European  countries.  The  child  of  a  normal 

moral  development  will,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  acquire 

virtues  and  qualities  which  enable  it  to  take  care  of  itself 

under  all  conditions;  as  a  result  of  this  training  it  is  being 

better  prepared  to  share  in  the  duties  and  obligations,  as  \ 

well  as  in  the  opportunities  of  American  citizenship.  On  j 

the  other  hand,  a  child  of  a  weaker  character  whose  moral  I 

development  has  been  retarded  will  show  little  resistance 

to  vicious  influences,  and  in  the  absence  of  strict  discipUne  I 

and  proper  supervision  it  will  inevitably  drift  into  the  ranks 

of  juvenile  delinquency.  Not  all  children,  nor  all  adults, 

are  so  endowed  by  nature  that  they  will  thrive  morally  in 

an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  spirit 

of  freedom  with  which  our  children  become  inbued  early  ^ 

in  life  that  juvenile  delinquency  has  become  a  grave  social  i 

problem  in  the  United  States,  affecting  every  community, 

whether  urban  or  rural,  whether  settled  by  natives  or  by 

foreign  born,  whether  industrial  or  agricultural. 

Juvenile  delinquency  can  not  be  disassociated  from  school 
responsibility,  for  it  is  to  the  school  that  not  only  the  child’s 
mental,  moral  and  physical  training  is  entrusted,  but  also 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  the  child  when  the  home 
influence  is  lacking.  The  functions  exercised  by  the  school 
authorities  and  the  affiliated  agencies  are  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  child;  they  extend  to  the  family  and  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  home.  If  the  child  is  inclined  to  be 
wayward  or  sickly,  or  if  exposed  to  vicious  influence,  it 
is  the  school  that  is  likely  to  make  the  discovery  and  to 
act  as  the  medium  for  suggesting  or  applying  corrective 
means ;  it  is  thru  the  school  that  the  importance  of  hygiene, 
of  cleanliness,  of  neatness  and  of  good  housekeeping  is 
brought  into  the  home ;  and  it  is  thru  the  school  also  that  the 
home  of  the  immigrant  is  brought  in  closer  touch  with 
American  conditions. 

Closely  interwoven  with  every  fiber  of  our  social  fabric, 
this  most  vital  organ  of  our  body  pohtic  is  permitted 
virtually  to  suspend  its  functions  for  about  lo  weeks  every 
year,  affecting  thereby  seriously  the  interest  of  the  child. 
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and  of  the  home.  The  750,000  school  children  freed  from 
all  school  supervision  and  discipline  and  without  any  fixt 
occupation  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  during  the  two  long  summer  months 
according  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed.  It 
is  true  the  school  authorities  offer  some  educational  and 
recreational  facilities  during  the  summer  months,  the  at¬ 
tendance  being  optional,  but  it  is  also  true  that  most  children, 
whether  from  choice  or  necessity,  pitch  their  tents,  so  to  say, 
on  the  street,  and  there  seek  and  find  the  necessary  occupa¬ 
tion  and  excitement.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  moral 
agencies  that  exert  themselves  in  the  child’s  behalf,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  school  authorities,  either  relax  or 
suspend  their  activities  altogether  during  the  summer. 
Sunday  schools  are  not  in  session,  settlement  work  exists 
in  name  only,  and  even  the  churches  make  little  or  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  stimulate  religious  spirit,  as  if  temptation  and 
evil  were  regulated  by  the  thermometer,  and  the  devil 
becomes  inactive  in  summer. 

That  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  according  to  an  old 
maxim,  is  frequently  demonstrated  not  alone  in  the  adult 
but  even  more  so  in  the  child,  whose  exuberant  spirit  and 
overflowing  energy  demand  constant  occupation.  In  the 
absence  of  supervised  activity  the  boy  and  girl  will  create 
opportunities  suggested  by  their  vivid  imagination  or  their 
spirit  of  mischief,  and  quite  unconsciously  and  without 
bad  intent  this  will  lead  them  into  a  labyrinth  of  trouble 
from  which  extrication  is  not  always  possible.  Not  an 
uncommon  sight  in  the  tenement  districts  are  the  raids  made 
on  push  carts  and  grocery  stands  by  organized  bands  of 
little  boys  sometimes  of  tender  years,  prompted  mostly  by 
boyish  pranks,  or  by  a  spirit  of  bravado  and  adventure,  and 
which  nevertheless  presents  the  embryo  stage  of  the  future 
gangster.  That  the  street  life  which  circumstances  compel 
the  child  to  lead  in  summer,  and  in  most  cases  without  any 
guidance  or  supervision,  favors  juvenile  delinquency,  is 
not  open  to  question,  but  the  actual  effect  can  not  be  ac¬ 
curately  gauged  by  statistics  as  the  truancy  laws  are  sus- 
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pended  in  summer  and  the  school  population  is  subject  to 
considerable  fluctuation  owing  to  removals  from  the  city. 
Besides  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  conditions  pointed 
out  are  invariably  productive  of  immediate  consequences; 
in  most  cases  the  infection  requires  time  and  opportunity  to 
produce  threatening  symptoms. 

Ill 

poverty,  congestion  and  immigration  incorrectly  con¬ 
sidered  DOMINANT  FACTORS  OF  DELINQUENCY 

There  are,  however,  other  contributory  causes  that 
aggravate  and  complicate  this  problem,  and  of  these,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  effect  of  poverty  and  con¬ 
gestion  is  greatly  over-estimated,  the  effect  of  immigra¬ 
tion  is  largely  exaggerated,  and  the  effect  of  idleness  and  of 
inadequate  supervision  of  the  child  is  hardly  appreciated. 
That  environment  is  an  important  factor  of  child  delinquency 
is  generally  recognized,  but  this  cause  is  commonly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  children  of  the  poor,  as  if  those  of  the  rich 
were  exempt  from  its  influence,  and  moral  delinquency  did 
not  exist  at  all  in  their  homes.  Poverty  and  wealth  operate 
alike  under  certain  conditions.  The  moral  welfare  of  the 
child  whose  mother  is  absorbed  in  material  pleasures  and 
social  excitement  is  endangered  as  much  as  that  of  the 
child  of  the  tenement  whose  mother  toils  and  struggles  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  family.  In  both  cases  the  child  is 
deprived  of  its  natural  care  and  supervision,  and  while  the 
effect  is  the  same,  it  presents  this  difference,  that  the  pride 
of  the  well-to-do  class  will  not  permit  any  act  of  juvenile 
dehnquency  to  become  public,  whereas  the  offense  of  the 
child  of  the  poor  will  invariably  appear  on  the  court 
records. 

The  relative  importance  of  poverty,  congestion  and 
immigration  to  which  the  prevalence  of  juvenile  delinquency 
in  this  country  is  attributed,  can  not  be  established  positively 
without  more  comprehensive  statistical  data  than  is  now 
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available.  Considering  that  probably  more  than^  140,000 
children  in  the  United  States  are  every  year  involved  in 
some  act  of  juvenile  delinquency  which  requires  action 
of  the  courts,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  Central  Bureau  is 
not  specifically  charged  with  the  authority  to  compile  and 
to  tabulate  all  statistics  relating  to  this  vital  subject.  Under 
existing  conditions  the  necessary  statistics  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  rural  districts  can  not  be  obtained  and  those  of 
some  of  the  large  cities,  like  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
lack  proper  classification,  or  are  otherwise  inadequate. 
Such  data,  however,  as  are  presented  in  Tables  I  and  II 
fail  to  support  the  commonly  accepted  theory  that  poverty, 
congestion  and  immigration  are  the  basic  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Table  I  shows  the  comparative  rate  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  of  10  cities,  scattered  thruout  the  United  States, 
and  differing  from  each  other  in  size,  character  and  type  of 
their  population. 

Table  I 

Number  Delinquents  Ratio  of 
arraigned  for  10.000  foreign- 


for  delin- 

of  popu- 

born  popu- 

Year  of 

quency 

lation 

lation 

report 

Indianapolis . 

463 

19.8 

8.5 

1913 

New  York  (truants  included).. 

. . .  9840 

20.7 

40.4 

1912 

Denver . 

607 

28.5 

18. 1 

1910 

St.  Louis . 

. . .  1723 

25.0 

28.5 

1914 

Buffalo . 

1084 

25.6 

28.0 

1911 

Louisville . 

640 

28.5 

7.8 

1909 

Pittsbmgh . 

1708 

32.0 

26.3 

1913 

St.  Paul . 

539 

25.2 

26.3 

1910 

San  Francisco  (truants  not 

in- 

eluded . 

...  1105 

26.7 

31.4 

I911 

Portland,  Ore . 

530 

22.8 

21  .  I 

1913 

Baltimore  (colored  included) . . 

. . .  2588 

46.0 

1913-14 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  I  that  cities  like  Indian- 


®  Based  upon  the  records  of  some  of  the  large  and  small  towns  in  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  conservatively  estimated  that  the  urban  population 
of  42,000,000  produces  every  year  23  juvenile  delinquents  for  every  10,000 
inhabitants  living  in  towns.  Any  estimate  of  the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency 
in  the  rural  districts  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  data,  rest  on  conjectme, 
but  allowing  only  10  delinquents  for  every  10,000  of  the  total  rural  population 
of  49,000,000,  the  number  of  recorded  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
United  States  will  exceed  140,000  per  annum. 
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apolis,  Denver,  Louisville  and  Portland,  Ore.,  where  poverty 
and  congestion  are  not  in  marked  evidence  and  the  foreign- 
born  element  is  not  numerically  an  important  factor,  juvenile 
delinquency  is  proportionately  as  prevalent,  if  not  more  so, 
than  in  New  York  with  its  unparalleled  congestion  of  popu¬ 
lation,  with  its  large  foreign  element  and  with  the  extreme 
poverty  that  characterizes  its  slums  and  some  of  its  city 
quarters. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  if  poverty  and  congestion 
were  dominant  causes  they  would  operate  in  European 
countries  where  both  of  these  evils  exist,  and  as  far  as  poverty 
is  concerned,  even  in  greater  degree  than  here,  yet  juvenile 
delinquency  is  comparatively  a  negligible  factor. 

Table  II  shows  the  children  who  were  arraigned  for  de¬ 
linquency  at  the  children’s  courts  in  New  York  City  in 
1912  and  1913,  classified  according  to  their  nativity  and  the 


nativity  of  their  parents,  with  the  percentage 

of  each 

Table  II 

Native 

children 

Native 

children 

Foreign- 

of  native 

of  foreign 

born 

parents 

parents 

children 

New  York  school  population  of  591,000  chil¬ 
dren  between  10  and  16  years  of  age, 
classified  by  nativity  and  parentage.  (Cen¬ 
sus  Report  of  1910) . 

25.5% 

55% 

19-5% 

Delinquents 

Classification  based  upon  the  report  of  the 
New  York  Children’s  Courts,  1912 . 

42.5% 

40.5% 

17.5% 

Delinquents 

Table  arranged  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  1913 . 

45-5% 

35-4% 

191% 

The  above  table  shows  the  highest  rate  of  delinquency 
among  native  children  of  native  parents  and  the  lowest 
rate  among  foreign-born  children.  The  St.  Louis  juvenile 
court  report  of  1914  contains  a  concise  tabulation  relating 
to  juvenile  delinquency  in  St.  Louis  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  it  shows  that  the  average  percentage  of  delin¬ 
quency  among  American-born  children  of  American  parents, 
colored  included,  is  48.3%  against  26.8%  among  American- 
born  children  of  foreign  parents,  the  latter  element,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  census  report  of  1910,  constituting  45%  of  the 
entire  population  under  20  years  of  age.  The  deductions 
in  the  official  report  are  worth  noting:  “The  figures 
clearly  prove  that  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  foreign 
element  is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  our  delinquent 
population  has  no  foundation  of  fact,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
the  children  of  St.  Louis  are  concerned.” 

To  arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  as  to  the  effect 
that  immigration  may  possibly  have  upon  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  some  thought  must  be  given  to  the  process  of  trans¬ 
formation  which  the  immigrant  child  has  to  undergo  after 
landing  here.  If  it  is  the  child,  let  us  assume,  of  the  Ghetto 
in  New  York,  it  will  on  entering  school  at  the  age  of  10  have 
mastered  the  English  language  in  three  to  four  years,  it 
will  distinguish  itself  at  school  by  close  apphcation  and 
intellectual  aptitude ;  it  will  moreover  show  itself  susceptible 
and  responsive  to  all  the  good  influences  of  the  school, 
of  the  neighborhood  settlements,  and  of  the  spiritual  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  will  in  its  mental,  moral,  but  not  always  in 
its  physical  development  compare  favorably  with  the  native 
children,  and  when  it  finally  emerges  from  the  long  transition 
period  it  will  have  adopted  itself  completely  to  our  conditions ; 
it  will  reflect  in  its  actions  and  its  conduct  the  American 
spirit  and  the  American  characteristics  in  their  best  and 
broadest  sense.  Loyalty  and  love  for  the  native  country 
which  rarely  survives  in  the  immigrant  child  of  any  nation¬ 
ality  will  be  entirely  obliterated,  and  in  its  place  demon¬ 
strative  patriotism  for  the  adopted  country  is  awakened. 

There  is,  however,  another  by-product  of  immigration 
that  presents  the  reverse  of  this  picture  and  which  does  not 
tend  to  good  citizenship,  but  does  help  to  fill  our  reforma¬ 
tories  and  eventually  our  prisons.  With  many  of  the  im¬ 
migrant  boys  and  girls  of  a  weaker  fiber  the  process  of  Amer¬ 
icanization  operates  too  swiftly ;  the  good  qualities  that  may 
have  been  engrafted  on  them  in  their  native  country  begin 
to  disintegrate  in  their  new  environments  before  the  powers 
of  self  restraint  and  self  reliance  have  become  developed. 
The  “Americanization”  in  this  case  merely  forms  a  thin 
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crust  that  hides  underneath  resistance  to  good  influences, 
disregard  for  all  authority,  and  a  love  for  adventure  that 
eventually  leads  into  ranks  of  delinquency.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  of  freedom  acts  on  this  type  as  light  does  on  the  moth, 
and  in  the  absence  of  restraining  power  the  moral  balance 
is  lost  long  before  the  age  of  maturity  is  reached.  Their 
number,  however,  is  not  as  large  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  that  it  is  too  large  for  the  good  of  society  will  be  generally 
recognized. 

IV 

SOURCE  OF  REMEDIAL  MEASURES  IS  THE  SCHOOL 

The  school,  probably  more  so  than  the  home,  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  natural  and  the  only  recognized  source  from 
which  any  concerted  measure  tending  to  improve  the  moral 
standard  of  the  child  must  originate.  Sooner  or  later  the 
school  will  have  to  apply  means  that  will  prevent  the  child 
from  leading  a  life  of  idleness  at  any  time  in  the  year,  and 
to  accomplish  this  the  summer  vacation,  above  all  else, 
must  be  curtailed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  public  school 
vacation  was  originally  limited  to  five  weeks,  but  by  process 
of  gradual  increase  it  has  now  reached  ten  to  eleven  weeks, 
and  with  the  observance  of  the  many  additional  holidays 
the  entire  number  of  school  hours  has  been  reduced  from 
mo  to  950.^  This  curtailment  of  the  school  year  must 
result  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  alternatives: 
either  the  child’s  education  has  been  lessened  by  160  hours 
every  year,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  about  one  and 
one-quarter  years  in  8  years  of  schooling,  or  to  make  up 
for  this  loss,  the  child  must  remain  at  school  one  and  one- 
quarter  years  longer.  Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  the 
latter  course  entails  an  increase  in  the  annual  public 
school  budget  of  over  five  million  dollars  every  year,  not 

Prior  to  1866  the  summer  vacation  in  the  New  York  public  schools 
commenced  on  the  last  Friday  in  July  and  ended  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September.  Easter  recess  was  introduced  subsequently.  The  schools  were 
closed  on  Good  Friday,  Christmas  to  New  Year,  Independence  Day  and 
Thanksgiving  Day.  The  school  year  averaged  220  days  as  against  190  days 
at  the  present  time. 
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counting  the  loss  on  the  investment  in  school  property  which 
is  non-productive  when  the  schools  are  closed. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States,  following  the  example  of  New  York  City,  have  in¬ 
creased  the  summer  vacation  on  the  theory  that  prolonged 
rest  is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  child  as  well  as  of 
the  teacher.  This  may  be  applied  with  some  justice  to  the 
teacher,  but  as  far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  ten  weeks  of 
rest  and  relaxation  from  all  school  duties  must  prove  a 
detriment  to  its  moral  and  mental  development.  Lessened 
school  opportunities  and  a  long  period  of  idleness  do  not 
tend  to  child  betterment;  they  pave  the  way  to  child  de¬ 
linquency.  That  the  mental  apphcation  is  weakened  and 
the  habit  of  laziness  strengthened  in  many  of  the  children 
during  this  period,  has  been  observed  by  parents  and  teachers 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
experience  of  the  all-year  schools  at  Gary,  Ind.,  and  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  school 
work  can  be  conducted  in  summer  without  any  ill  effect 
upon  pupil  or  teacher  and  with  excellent  results  in  point 
of  attendance  and  efficiency.  The  idea  that  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  child  may,  therefore, 
be  safely  dismist,  and  it  may  be  strongly  urged  that  the  child 
receive  school  care  and  supervision  during  the  summer 
months  as  it  does  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  not  only  for 
its  own  welfare,  but  also  in  interest  of  the  state  and  of  society. 

Sigmund  Mendelsohn 


New  York 


IV 

A  MODEL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

By  an  examination  of  some  of  the  most  progressive 
modern  high  schools  we  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
vide  not  merely  for  the  vocational  but  also  for  the  cultural, 
social,  and  civic  needs  as  well.  And  it  is  right  that  it  should 
be  thus,  for  the  aim  of  the  modern  high  school,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  to  provide  instruction  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  cultured,  self-supporting,  self-respecting,  and  efficient 
members  of  society.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  Partly 
by  a  wise  selection  of  subject  matter.  Then  it  may  be 
asked:  What  studies  shall  be  prescribed  for  all  pupils? 
The  answer  must  be  the  studies  that  are  recognized  as 
supremely  useful  to  all.  But  what  are  the  specific  studies? 

CONSTANTS 

The  required  studies  for  all  pupils  should  be  English, 
some  phases  of  the  history  of  civilization  and  practical 
problems  in  sociology,  hygiene,  civics,  and  economics 
and  the 

ELECTIVES,  I.  E., 

the  rest  of  the  studies,  will  depend  absolutely  upon  the 
student’s  aptitudes,  interests,  and  aims  in  life.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  student  is  reasonably  sure  that  he  will  go  to 
college,  normal,  or  technical  school,  his  electives  should  be 
chosen  with  this  particular  aim  clearly  in  view.  If  the 
student  intends  to  go  into  business  he  should  take  the 
commercial  course.^  If  he  wishes  to  learn  a  trade,  of  course, 
he  will  select  the  industrial  course.  If  he  does  not  know, 
the  teachers  should  try  to  discover  the  student’s  dominant 
interests  and  capabilities  by  means  of  a  general  course. 

Altho  not  exclusively,  a  large  part  of  the  school  time 
should  be  devoted  to  vocational  education.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  both  vocational  and  cultural.  But  this  is  not 

*  He  will  take  some  of  his  work  in  a  factory  or  in  a  shop  as  provided  for 
by  the  part-time  schools.  Cf .  the  “Fitchburg  Plan”  and  the  “Munich  System.” 
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all.  It  will  develop  social  efficiency.  It  will  help  all  to 
be  better  citizens  thus  aiding  each  individual  to  enjoy 
life  irrespective  of  vocation.  In  the  ideal  high  school  the 
pupils,  parents,  and  teachers  working  together  will  select 
the  student’s  program  as  the  Boston  high  school  does. 
There  is  no  uniform  course  for  all  individuals  but  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  nature,  interests  and  plans  for  the  future  are  fully 
recognized  and  the  studies  are  selected  with  these  things 
in  mind.  As  we  have  seen,^  it  is  the  aim  in  Boston  to  de¬ 
velop  the  pupil’s  interest  and  aptitudes.  The  largest 
liberty  of  choice  is  given  to  each  student.  The  teachers 
and  parents  advise,  the  students  choose  and  the  flexibility 
of  the  courses  makes  it  possible  for  every  individual,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  his  talent  may  be,  to  receive  the  proper  education 
and  culture. 

ELECTIVES  AND  CONSTANTS 

It  devolves  upon  the  modern  high  school  to  teach  not 
merely  those  subjects  that  give  “culture”  but  it  must 
give,  as  the  schools  under  Dr.  Spalding’s  administration 
now  do  at  Newton,  instruction  that  will  lead  the  student 
to  become  a  self-supporting  citizen  in  the  community. 
Appropriate  vocational  training  will  be  provided  to  meet 
the  capacities,  interests  and  needs  of  all  classes  of  students. 
Aside  from  the  required  studies — English,  history  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  social  and  economic  sciences — all  studies  will 
depend  absolutely  upon  the  individual  student’s  natural 
aptitudes,  capacities,  interests  and  aims  in  life.  His  in¬ 
terests  and  capacities  will,  of  course,  largely  determine  his 
needs  or  aims  in  life. 

In  having  different  courses  for  different  students  as  many 
high  schools  have,  it  is  recognized  that  what  the  Committee 
of  Nine  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  1911  say 
is_.true,  that,  “hard  work  is  to  be  secured  not  by  insistence 
upon  uniformity  of  tastes  and  interests,  but  by  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  special  effort  along  lines  that  appeal  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.”  Dr.  Burnham  says  that  “the  child’s  mind 
can  no  more  give  attention  to  the  absolutely  'unin- 
*  See  Education  for  February  and  March,  1913. 
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teresting  than  the  eye  can  perceive  the  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  spectrum.”  Interest  is  of  preeminent  and  of 
fundamental  importance.  The  work  of  the  high  school 
should  be  spent  mostly  in  developing  dominant  interests 
and  needs  and  should,  therefore,  stress  the  instruction 
tending  toward  the  professional,  industrial,  business  or 
agricultural  career  in  which  the  student  is  most  interested. 
But  the  high  school  has  another  distinct  function  aside  from 
the  vocational.  It  must  be  deeply  concerned  not  only  in 
preparing  for  a  vocation  but  it  must  do  its  best  to  give  some 
general  culture  and  prepare  for  efficient  citizenship. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  the  reasons  why  all  should 
study  English,  for  I  know  of  no  first-class  high  school 
anywhere  that  does  not  require  at  least  two  or  three  years 
of  every  student  who  is  to  graduate.  Not  so,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  other  subjects  which  I  have  mentioned, 
especially  the  social  sciences  and  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  But  since  some  of  the  most  progressive  high  schools 
today  believe  that  they  should  be  prescribed  for  all,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  present  some  quota¬ 
tions  from  men  who  are  recognized  as  authorities  by  all 
intelligent  people  everywhere.  The  first  whom  I  wish  to 
present  is  Dr.  Butler  of  Columbia  University,  who  says 
in  his  admirable  book  The  meaning  of  education:  “The 
public  education  of  a  great  democratic  people  has  other 
aims  to  fulfil  than  the  extension  of  scientific  knowledge  or 
the  development  of  literary  culture.  It  must  prepare 
for  intelligent  citizenship.” 

“We  can  leave  questions  as  to  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light  and  as  to  Grimm’s  and  Verner’s  laws  to  the  special¬ 
ists;  but  we  may  not  do  the  same  with  questions  as  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  exchange,  as  to  monetary  policy  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  course  of  study  is  not  liberal,  in  this  century, 
that  does  not  recognize  these  facts  and  emphasize  economics 
as  it  deserves.” 

J.  Wilson  Harper  in  his  Education  and  social  life  says  on 
page  249:  “The  great  majority  of  students  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Within  a  very  few  years  they  be- 
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come  voters,  and  have  all  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
to  discharge.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  students 
should  be  taught  at  least  the  elements  of  political  history 
and  of  economics.  They  may  not  make  great  progress 
in  the  study  of  these  subjects,  but  even  a  little  knowledge 
may  stimulate  them  to  acquire  more,  and  it  will  certainly 
give  them  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country 
and  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-citizens.” 

Dr.  Hanus  of  Harvard  says  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
civilization:  “We  ask  that  our  meagre  and  inadequate 
courses  in  history  shall  really  comprise  an  elementary  de¬ 
scriptive  sociology  and  an  account  of  the  development 
of  the  institutions  of  modern  society.  Instead  of  consisting 
chiefly  of  accounts  of  wars,  dynasties,  and  comt  intrigue, 
we  ask  that  courses  in  history  shall  deal  by  preference 
with  the  arts  and  occupations  of  peace,  with  the  history 
of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  scientific  inventions,  and,  ere 
long,  let  us  hope  with  the  history  of  art,  education,  and 
philanthropy.” 

The  course  here  outlined  by  Dr.  Hanus  is  certainly  a 
history  of  civilization  in  its  truest  and  best  sense  and,  as 
he  suggests,  the  history  of  education  should  be  prominently 
emphasized.  But  this  does  not  mean  school  education 
alone,  for,  as  Dr.  Burnham  says,  “It  is  a  great  error  if  the 
educator  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  school  and 
fails  to  see  the  significance  of  the  other  factors  in  educa¬ 
tion — the  home,  the  church,  a  society,  and  the  rest, — an 
error  that  results  from  studying  school  education  as  an 
isolated  phenomenon.”  It  should  be  “possible  to  consider 
the  wider  relations,  to  present  the  writings  of  educators 
in  connection  with  the  philosophical  and  social  ideas  of  the 
time,  to  study  the  schools  in  their  relation  to  life,  and  by 
treating  the  large  aspects  of  the  culture  movement  of  the 
period  the  function  of  the  school  would  be  seen  in  proper 
perspective,  and  the  vital  and  interesting  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tional  movements  would  be  made  clear.”  Furthermore, 
Dr.  Burnham  says:  “All  the  great  questions  of  today,  the 
problems  of  social  reform,  of  philanthropy  'and  politics. 
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and  even  to  a  large  extent  the  problems  of  hygiene  and 
psychiatry  are  educational  questions  ’  ’  and  since  the  people 
must  solve  these  problems  it  devolves  upon  the  schools  not 
merely  to  study  evils  but  to  study  proposed  remedies. 

American  statesmen  always  have,  in  the  past,  urged 
what  many  sociologists  and  educators  are  today  vigorously 
contending  that,  because  of  our  form  of  government, 
the  people  must  have  social  and  economic  knowledge. 
This  contention  is  sound  at  present  even  more  so  than 
it  was  in  the  past  because  of  the  wide-spread  adaption  of 
the  “Initiative  and  Referendum.”  Direct  legislation  by 
the  people  needs  more  political,  social,  and  economic  knowl¬ 
edge.  If  the  people  become  legislators  or  law-makers 
as  they  do  under  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  they 
must  be  enlightened  in  the  practical  present-day  problems 
pertaining  to  just  legislation.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that 
it  is  possible  to  give  an  intelligent  decision  upon  the  laws 
that  come  before  the  people  without  political,  economic, 
and  social  knowledge.  But  even  if  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  should  not  be  adopted  in  all  the  states,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  nearly  all  municipalities  already 
have  it  now  in  full  operation.  Furthermore,  such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  needed  to  know  whether  or.  not  the  platforms  of 
the  various  political  parties  are  just,  reasonable,  and  other¬ 
wise  desirable. 

In  order  for  the  student  “to  work”  as  Dr.  Hanus  says, 
“for  the  continuous  improvement  and  happiness  of  his 
race,  his  nation,  and  his  own  immediate  community,”  the 
student  must  have  social  knowledge;  he  must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  actual  conditions;  he  must,  I  repeat, 
study  the  evils  as  well  as  the  proposed  remedies,  and  these 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  all  should  study  the  social 
sciences,  namely,  history,  civics,  hygiene,  household  science, 
economics,  ethics,  and  sociology  which  “will  especially 
fit  the  individual  to  render  intelligent  social  service.”  We 
ardently  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  high  schools  every¬ 
where  will  follow  the  example  of  Berkeley  which  lays  great 
stress  on  moral,  social,  and  hygienic  instruction.  This  is 
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ardently  to  be  desired,  for  an  education  must  not  only  help 
make  the  individual  self-supporting  but  it  must  train,  as 
Dr.  Eliot  says,  “some  permanent  capacity  for  produc¬ 
tiveness  or  enjoyment  and  aid  in  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter.” 

To  sum  up:  If  a  student  expects  to  enter  a  profession 
he  should  take  studies  bearing  on  that  particular  profes¬ 
sion;  but  in  addition  he  should  study  English  literature 
and  composition,  some  phases  of  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  at  least  a  few  practical  problems  in  hygiene, 
sociology,  economics,  and  government.  If  the  student  is 
interested  in  agriculture  and  intends  to  become  a  farmer 
obviously  he  should  take  the  agricultural  course.  But 
altho  he  intends  to  be  a  farmer  he  must  assume  the  duties 
of  citizenship  and  herein  lies  the  reason  for  studying  the 
subjects  I  have  just  mentioned.  If  the  student  intends  to 
become  a  merchant  he  should  take  the  business  or  com¬ 
mercial  course.  But  he,  too,  should  study  the  subjects 
that  are  regarded  as  useful  to  all,  for  the  merchant,  hke 
the  farmer,  has  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship.  If 
the  student  in  the  high  school  decides  to  learn  a  trade,  of 
course,  he  will  enter  one  of  the  industrial  courses.  So  we 
might  go  on  naming  courses  but  the  real  point  is  simply 
this:  The  course  for  each  individual  will  depend  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  the  student’s  interests,  capabilities,  and  aims 
in  life.  But  no  matter  what  his  interests  and  aims  in  hfe 
may  be,  no  matter  what  vocation  he  may  pursue,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  profession  or  trade  he  may  enter,  he  must  become 
a  self-respecting  citizen;  he  must  be  trained  in  the  work 
of  genuine  citizenship,  and  herein  lies  the  reason  for  re¬ 
quiring  all  to  study  English  literature,  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  social  and  economic  sciences. 

It  is  evident  that  not  only  social  efficiency  or  citizenship, 
but  also  general  culture  demands  that  instruction  in  these 
branches  be  offered.  These  subjects  have  cultural  value 
in  themselves  and  practical  worth  for  life.  The  reason 
why  they  should  be  taught  to  everybody  is  because  they 
are  supremely  useful  to  everybody.  They  will  not  only 
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contribute  to  each  citizen’s  usefulness  but  also  to  each 
citizen’s  happiness  regardless  of  his  probable  vocation. 
These  studies  prove  their  worth  and  justify  themselves 
by  their  fruits. 

Now  let  us  state  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  as 
briefly  as  possible:  In  order  to  be  self-supporting  each 
individual  should  take  studies  bearing  on  some  trade, 
occupation  or  profession.  But  no  matter  what  vocation 
a  student  is  to  follow  he  must  become  a  citizen,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  trained  for  genuine  citizenship  which  necessi¬ 
tates  an  “intelligent  active  participation  in  human  affairs,” 
but  besides  knowledge  that  tends  to  make  the  student 
vocationally  and  socially  efficient,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  he  should  secure  some  “general  culture.” 

The  constants,  then,  in  the  high  school  of  the  future 
will  be  English  literature,  hygiene  of  the  home  and  of  the 
community,  some  phases  of  the  history  of  civilization,  and 
practical  problems  in  civics,  sociology,  and  economics, 
while  the  electives  will  depend  absolutely  upon  the  student’s 
interests  and  aims  in  life.  The  electives  will  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  student  to  stress  vocational  training  if 
he  so  desires.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  constants  will 
make  the  citizen  socially  efficient  and  “self-respecting” 
and  the  electives  will  make  him  vocationally  efficient  and 
therefore  “self-supporting.” 

Ransom  A.  Mackie 

Clark  University 
Worcester,  Mass. 


V 

CLASS  LECTURE  INSTRUCTION  IN  EXTENSION 

TEACHING^ 

Extension  teaching,  finding  its  origin  in  the  lyceum  or 
short  lecture  course,  is  by  tradition  and  history,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  connected  with  the  lecture  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  method  followed  in  the  early 
days  of  extension  teaching  was  that  of  the  lecturer  who 
simply  addrest  a  promiscuous  audience  and  relied  upon 
chance  to  place  before  him  hearers  who  would  have  the 
mental  capacity  and  equipment  to  appreciate  what  he 
was  endeavoring  to  impart. 

The  lecture  system  as  employed,  therefore,  in  the  early 
history  of  extension  teaching,  possesses  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  which  make  it  different  from  any  method  followed 
in  established  academic  classes.  The  lectures,  presuma¬ 
bly  instructive,  were,  of  necessity,  entertaining  in  their 
purpose  of  securing  and  holding  the  interest  of  the  audi¬ 
tors.  They  were  also  arranged  in  a  small  group  or  series 
so  as  to  avoid  undue  weariness,  and  as  far  as  possible  en¬ 
deavored  to  attain  the  happy  medium  adapted  to  the  aver¬ 
age  intelligence  of  a  promiscuous  class.  This  may  be 
termed,  therefore,  the  primitive  method  of  instruction  in 
extension  teaching  which  was  used  originally  in  England 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  this  country.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  why  this  method  of  instruction  proved 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  how  after  a  few  years  it  gave 
place  to  established  classes  with  regular  and  more  numer¬ 
ous  hours  of  attendance  and  with  little  emphasis  placed 
upon  its  entertaining  features.  This  change  indicated 
the  definite  desire  for  instruction  of  a  substantial  charac¬ 
ter,  patterned  after  that  of  the  established  university. 
Thus,  the  lyceum  form  of  extension  teaching  has  given  way 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  First  National  Conference  of  Extension 
Teaching,  Madison,  Wis.,  March  ii,  1915. 
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in  England  to  the  tutorial  classes,  and  when  employed  in 
this  country  has  served  as  a  useful  branch  of  extension 
teaching,  regarded  as  inconsistent,  however,  wdth  any  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  academic  instruction  of  the  university. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  belittle  the  great  service  which 
extension  teaching  of  this  primitive  form  has  rendered 
in  the  cause  of  education,  but  I  believe  that  this  service 
should  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  awakening  of  England 
and  America  to  an  educational  consciousness,  rather  than 
by  the  immediate  instructional  value  of  these  lyceum 
lectures.  In  fact,  this  represented  the  crude  efforts  of  an 
academic  community,  guilty  of  neglect  of  its  duties  to  the 
masses,  to  adjust  itself  and  serve  the  people  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  regularity  and  calm  of  the  university  constit¬ 
uency.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  those  who  have  asked 
for  bread  should  feel  that  they  had  received  a  stone.  It 
was  at  best,  then,  a  makeshift — a  non-academic  substi¬ 
tute,  destined  to  give  place  to  a  form  of  education  which 
should  more  and  more  approximate  a  collegiate  or  uni¬ 
versity  ideal.  Its  value  gradually  diminished  as  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  education  and  it  has  been  succeeded  by 
more  regular  classes  and  class  instruction.  Men  and  women 
who  had  been  fired  by  a  desire  for  learning  became  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  disconnected  forms  of  study  and  with  loose  meth¬ 
ods  of  organization.  Hence,  the  development  in  England 
of  University  Extension  into  University  Tutorial  Classes — 
limited  classes  of  students,  regular  in  attendance  and  ready 
to  participate  in  the  work  assigned— and  in  this  country 
in  the  formation  of  extension  classes  conducted  along  aca¬ 
demic  lines  and  with  educational  standards  identical  with 
those  of  the  regular  courses  of  instruction. 

We  must,  also,  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that 
the  progress  of  the  extension  movement  in  academic 
circles,  particularly  in  this  country,  has  been  seriously  re¬ 
tarded  because  of  the  reputation  which  was  secured  in  these 
early  days  of  its  history.  We  have  often  noted  the  up¬ 
lifted  brow  and  the  questioning  shrug  which  follow  refer¬ 
ence  to  extension  teaching.  The  result  of  this  is  a  strong 
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prejudice  which  exists,  particularly  in  academic  siuround- 
ings,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  initiate  or  further  any 
method  of  democratizing  education.  This  prejudice  must 
be  accepted  as  a  fact,  and  endeavor  must  be  made  to  prove 
that  it  is  by  no  means  justified. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  objects  which  must  be  kept  in 
mind  by  those  who  desire  to  extend  university  education : 
first,  to  render  extension  teaching  of  greater  value  by  adopt¬ 
ing  methods  which  will  bring  it  nearer  to  the  best  ideals 
of  instruction  as  found  in  our  universities;  second,  thru 
thus  establishing  legitimate  and  regular  methods,  to  dis¬ 
arm  our  opponents  and  to  win  friends  for  the  cause. 

Two  suggestions  may  be  made  looking  to  attaining  these 
objects.  We  should  discover,  first  of  all,  the  particular 
and  special  field  for  which  the  lyceum  system  is  adapted 
and  employ  it  in  that  field  for  cultural  and  educational 
purposes  of  a  character  fully  and  easily  appreciated. 

Thus,  in  a  large  urban  community,  the  primitive  or 
lyceum  form  of  extension  teaching  could  be  encouraged 
and  developed  and  made  of  service  for  general  culture, 
but  should  be  sharply  differentiated  from  the  academic 
courses  and  lectures  both  in  its  administration  and  in  its 
evident  educational  purpose.  By  this  means,  the  reproach 
which  clings  so  tenaciously  to  extension  teaching  will  be 
diminished  and  in  time  will  entirely  disappear,  for  no  longer 
will  the  lyceum  masquerade  under  the  disguise  of  academic 
education.  At  Columbia  University  an  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  has  been  established  which  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  old-time  extension  teaching,  securing  all  that 
was  gained  by  that  system  and  being  clearly  recognized 
as  offered  for  purposes  of  culture  rather  than  for  purposes 
of  academic  training.  In  the  Columbia  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  about  250  different  exercises,  lectures,  con¬ 
certs  and  recitals  are  offered  during  the  season,  October  to 
April,  at  a  small  individual  expense. 

The  second  suggestion  is  to  make  the  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  extension  teaching  academic  exercises,  possessing  all 
the  requirements  of  regularity,  such  as  definite,  personal 
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registration  at  least  twice  a  year,  the  observance  of  suitable 
prerequisites,  regularity  of  attendance,  tests  and  final 
examinations  followed  by  an  exact  registrar’s  report  on 
the  work  of  the  term.  At  this  point  the  question  arises, 
in  what  respect  do  these  classes  differ  from  those  already 
established  in  the  university?  I  would  reply,  first,  in  the 
simplicity  and  readiness  of  access,  in  the  possibility  of 
choice  of  subject  regardless  of  an  established  curriculum 
and,  finally,  in  the  endeavor  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
student  as  to  hours  and  places  of  instruction.  When  such 
exercises  are  firmly  and  consistently  conducted,  after  the 
academic  pattern,  they  will  receive  the  respect  which  they 
deserve,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  exist. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  change  to  the  class  system 
of  instruction  in  extension  teaching  indicates  progress  in 
its  development,  let  us  consider  certain  features  which  de¬ 
serve  thought  and  study.  The  objection  has  been  raised 
that  the  personnel  of  the  class  will  be  complex  and  uneven 
because  of  the  freedom  of  selection  and  the  absence  of  any 
entrance  tests.  This  complexity  or  unevenness  is  not  in¬ 
evitable  if  care  is  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  class.  The 
administrative  officer  should  insist  strictly  upon  the  pre¬ 
requisites  essential  to  an  appreciation  of  the  course.  The 
instructor  should  be  given  abundance  of  authority  and  his 
judgment  should  be  largely  relied  upon  as  to  the  persons 
who  should  be  admitted  to  his  classes.  We  may  take 
considerable  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  matiu'e  student 
himself,  who  is  given  the  opportunity,  recognizes  quite 
readily  his  needs  and  qualifications,  and  is  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  advice  in  the  matter  of  his  studies,  and  to  withdraw 
from  classes  for  which  he  is  not  fitted.  Instructors  testify 
that  students  in  extension  teaching  do  not  differ  so  much 
in  preparation,  but  divide,  as  a  rule,  along  the  lines  of  ear¬ 
nestness  and  fidelity  as  distinguished  from  temporary  in¬ 
terest  and  irregular  attendance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
waver  in  the  desire  for  educational  advancement.  Op¬ 
portunity  should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  for 
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a  change  of  course  so  that  mistakes  may  be  avoided  and 
the  student  should  be  allowed  to  attend  at  least  one  session 
before  finally  registering,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
a  new  registration  should  be  demanded. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  auditors  and  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  admitting  them  to  extension  classes  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  form.  Here,  again,  discretion  should  be  used,  for 
it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  allow  a  large  gallery  of  visitors 
to  witness  the  performances  of  students  and  to  turn  the 
class  into  an  audience  room  of  spectators.  A  few  audi¬ 
tors  can  not,  however,  do  any  injury  to  a  class.  The  lec¬ 
ture  study  course,  in  which  the  first  hour  is  devoted  to  a 
lecture  to  which  auditors  are  freely  admitted,  and  from 
which  they  may  retire  at  its  close  before  the  beginning  of 
the  quiz  and  conference,  is  a  very  satisfactory  compro¬ 
mise. 

What  is  to  be  the  model,  then,  for  our  extension  classes? 
I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  the  class  instruction  of 
the  established  curriculum,  with  its  regularity,  careful 
supervision  and  definite  program  and  finally  acceptance 
as  leading  to  a  degree.  Here,  it  is  true,  opposition  will 
be  met  of  a  most  vigorous  character,  and  immediately  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  need  of  the  academic  reward  and 
the  advisability  of  its  being  conferred  at  the  close  of  a  career 
in  extension  teaching.  We  may  first  establish  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  turning  the  attention  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  away  from  the  degree  to  the  subject  of  study,  from 
the  search  for  a  reward  to  the  real  object  of  interest.  The 
importance  of  a  degree  in  the  eyes  of  the  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  student  is  a  serious  threat  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  We  may  do  much  for  the  cause  of  education  if  we 
can  put  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs  and  this  may  readily 
be  done  in  the  desultory  curriculum  which  exists  in  exten¬ 
sion  teaching.  Nevertheless  I  would  urge  most  earnestly 
that  courses  which  are  guaranteed,  so  to  speak,  as  dupli¬ 
cates  of  those  of  academic  recognition,  should  be  allowed 
to  count  for  the  degree,  and  that  students  who  complete 
the  courses  in  extension  teaching  be  awarded  the  degree. 
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regardless  of  the  length  of  time  required  for  its  attainment. 
Again,  the  earnest  student  in  extension  courses  may  not 
look  forward  to  a  degree,  but  he  certainly  feels  that  his 
classes  should  have  the  standard  of  credit  classes  and  his 
regard  for  his  work  is  increased  thereby.  The  instructor 
and  student  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  course  as  placed 
in  the  accepted  list  and  the  standard  is  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  more  readily  maintained.  It  is  essential, 
if  all  this  be  granted,  that  the  classes  in  extension  teaching 
should  come  so  closely  under  university  supervision  as  to 
justify  their  receiving  credit  for  degrees.  This  may  be 
accomplished  thru  careful  departmental  responsibility  both 
as  to  selection  of  instructors  and  approval  of  the  course. 
The  organization  of  our  universities  and  colleges  in  which 
the  department  system  is  fully  developed  admits  of  such 
supervision.  The  board  or  administrative  officer  in  con¬ 
trol  of  extension  classes  should  obtain  for  them  departmental 
recognition  because  of  the  approval  and  oversight  of  the 
department  in  their  organization  and  conduct  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  selection  of  the  instructor. 

In  this  matter  of  organization  we  can  not,  therefore,  em¬ 
phasize  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  close  relationship 
of  the  executive  head  of  extension  teaching  to  the  general 
administration  of  the  university.  He  should  be  ex-officio 
a  member  of  the  highest  governing  body  and  likewise  of 
one  of  the  faculties,  preferably  of  that  leading  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  degrees.  Thus  extension  teaching  will  at  once  as¬ 
sume  a  position  of  dignity  in  the  institution,  and  every  op¬ 
portunity  will  be  given  for  cooperation  with  the  various 
departments  and  schools.  Students  who  complete,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  courses  thus  organized  and  super¬ 
vised,  and  which  form  the  curriculum  leading  to  a  degree, 
should  be  awarded  that  degree,  and  any  other  theory  is 
absurd.  Strange  and  difficult  to  explain  are  the  views  of 
universities  in  regard  to  this  matter.  One  presents  thru 
extension  teaching  a  curriculum  identical  with  that  re¬ 
quired  for  an  A.B  degree,  but  refuses  to  give  that  degree 
because  it  is  taken  in  extension  courses,  but  offers  another. 
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the  initials  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been  recognized  in  the 
galaxy  of  degrees.  Another  institution  refuses  credit 
for  a  course,  the  counterpart  of  one  of  its  regular  courses 
and  taught  by  the  same  instructor,  simply  because  the 
student  has  taken  it  before  being  admitted  to  that  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  securing  of  a  suitable  instructing  force  is  a  difficulty 
which  all  administrative  officers  of  extension  teaching  ap¬ 
preciate.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  types  of  instructors: 
those  already  employed  in  university  work,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  occupation  outside  of  the  university  and  those 
who  give  their  full  time  to  extension  instruction.  Extension 
teaching  deserves  its  own  teaching  staff,  especially  selected 
and  adapted  to  its  classes.  For  financial  reasons,  this  sys¬ 
tem  can  rarely  be  adopted  and  extension  classes  must  then 
fall  to  those  who  are  already  assigned  to  other  university 
duties.  Proper  restriction  and  tact  and  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  officer,  who  should  be  given  full  author¬ 
ity,  may  render  this  system  very  effective.  The  selection 
of  those  who  make  teaching  a  secondary  consideration 
needs  extraordinary  caution  and  is  usually  justified  only 
in  subjects  which  call  for  an  evidence  of  practical  expe¬ 
rience. 

In  the  matter  of  the  financial  support  of  these  classes, 
the  institutions  of  this  country  are  divided  into  two  groups: 
the  state  universities  which  receive  grants  from  the  legis¬ 
latures,  and  institutions  supported  from  private  endow¬ 
ments.  The  problem  of  the  first  group  is  how  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  grant  from  legislatures  more  or  less  unwilling. 
The  other  group  must  consider  methods  of  attracting  and 
holding  students  so  that  the  income  from  fees  may  meet 
the  immediate  expense.  It  is  a  well-established  theory 
that  the  department  of  extension  teaching  must  not  prove 
a  burden  to  an  institution,  altho  the  deficit  occasioned  by 
any  other  department  or  school  is  regarded  with  compara¬ 
tive  complacency.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  extension  teaching  should  have  its  own  budget 
so  that  definite  salaries  may  be  offered  its  instructors. 
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I  know  of  nothing  so  destructive  of  high  standard  and 
satisfactory  class  achievement  as  the  system  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  salary  of  the  instructor  by  the  number  of  fee-pay¬ 
ing  students  attending  his  class.  This  is  a  counterpart 
in  iniquity  of  the  educational  institution  which  endeavors 
to  make  money. 

In  what  I  have  just  said,  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
class  instruction,  in  extension  teaching,  which  is  modeled 
after  the  academic  pattern  and  which  may  claim  credit. 
I  would  not,  however,  ignore  the  class  instruction  which, 
being  offered  without  definite  credit,  may  possess  a  flexi¬ 
bility  in  respect  to  hours  of  attendance  and  general  conduct 
which  would  render  a  peculiar  service  to  those  who  can  not 
attempt  the  required  hours  of  the  academic  course.  Such 
classes  may  be  grouped  with  those  of  academic  character¬ 
istics  and  described  as  non-credit  courses  or  may  well  be 
placed  with  the  short  lecture  courses  of  the  lyceum,  for 
they  really  form  an  intermediate  group. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  place  before  you  two  con¬ 
siderations:  First,  that  the  great  universities  must  soon 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  ever-increasing  service  which 
they  must  render  to  the  people;  the  great  universities  of 
the  east  are  exempt  from  taxation,  but  if  they  still  desire 
this  exemption,  they  must  offer  the  best  they  can  afford 
without  unnecessary  restriction.  In  these  days  the  state 
will  not  look  with  equanimity  upon  an  untaxed  institu¬ 
tion  which,  like  an  advanced  select  school,  places  about 
itself  artificial  barriers  which  may  prevent  the  masses 
from  enjoying  its  treasures  of  learning.  Again,  in  develop¬ 
ing  this  system  of  extension  teaching  based  upon  the  class 
which  is  given  credit  and  which  is  open  without  unreason¬ 
able  restriction,  are  we  not  reproducing  the  old  ideal  uni¬ 
versity  of  the  past?  We  are  rather  moulding  the  great 
university  of  the  future  which  will  open  its  classes  freely 
to  those  who  wish  to  learn.  Permit  me  to  quote  the  words 
of  Dean  Woodbridge  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  Columbia 
University,  which  I  regard  as  prophetic.  Speaking  of  the 
view  of  some  that  the  primary  function  of  a  university  is 
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conferring  of  degrees,  he  says:  “Students  who  are  irregu¬ 
lar  or  who  do  not  want  to  conform  to  the  discipline  re¬ 
quired  for  a  degree,  or  who  have  not  fulfilled  the  prehminary 
requirements  of  candidacy,  are  unwelcome  and  often  re¬ 
jected.  Again,  the  great  business  of  public  instruction 
and  of  directly  shaping  public  opinion  has  either  been  en¬ 
tirely  neglected  by  our  universities  or  inadequately  pro¬ 
vided  for  thru  extension  teaching  departments  which  have 
rarely  received  unqualified  approval  or  support  from  the 
university  proper.  But  this  great  business  is  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  great  opportunity.  The  university  should  be  a  place 
to  which  resort  not  only  those  who  seek  degrees,  but  also 
those  who  seek  enlightenment,  encouragement  and  inspira¬ 
tion.  Here  should  be  found  the  youngster  who  needs  in¬ 
struction,  the  men  and  women  of  society,  those  busied 
with  affairs,  the  writer,  the  pubHcist,  the  statesman,  the 
men  of  the  professions,  the  inquisitive  wanderer  who  may 
find  in  the  university  the  best  which  its  organized  effort 
in  pursuit  of  the  best  can  afford.  With  such  a  cHentele 
the  university  would  be  stimulated  to  achieve  what  it 
never  can  achieve  simply  by  helping  the  immature  to  se¬ 
cure  degrees.  This  opportunity  is  peculiarly  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  university  situated  in  the  nation’s  metropolis.’’ 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a  vision  of  the  future,  but  it  is  a  vision 
which  we  dreamers  may  yet  see  reahzed  thru  the  efforts 
of  those  interested  in  extension  teaching. 

James  C.  Egbert 

Columbia  University 


VI 

ELIMINATION  AND  RETARDATION  OF  STUDENTS 
IN  SOME  COLLEGES 

It  is  often  said  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  students 
is  dropt  during  the  college  course,  particularly  during,  and 
at  the  close  of,  the  first  year.  The  question  is  far  too  com¬ 
plex  to  be  discust  at  any  length  in  this  paper,  and  in  any  case, 
the  determination  of  what  proportion  should  properly  be 
dropt  requires  a  detailed  and  individual  study  by  each 
college  of  its  own  practise.  The  question  is  in  part  an  in¬ 
dividual  one  where  the  case  of  each  student  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  itself.  Only  by  such  a  study  can  any  college 
shape  a  wise  course  in  the  administration  of  its  entrance 
tests,  the  arrangement  of  its  curriculum,  and  the  ordering 
of  the  examinations  which  determine  promotion  and  gradua¬ 
tion. 

Again,  to  decide  whether  or  not  too  many  students  re¬ 
quire  five  or  six  years  for  the  completion  of  the  normal 
four  years’  course,  one  must  know  the  reason  of  retarda¬ 
tion  in  each  case.  Such  facts  are  often  not  matter  of  record 
at  all  and  certainly  they  are  for  the  most  part  not  to  be 
determined  from  any  examination  of  the  annual  catalog 
however  minute  and  painstaking. 

Still  it  may  be  worth  while  to  collate  the  figures  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  catalogs  of  a  few  colleges  and  to  tabulate 
them  for  a  series  of  years.  This  will  show  what  propor¬ 
tion  is  graduated,  how  large  a  percentage  is  retarded  in 
the  course,  and  at  what  rate  the  numbers  diminish  from  the 
freshman  year  to  graduation.  To  this  end  I  have  selected 
fourteen  eastern  institutions  and  have  collated  the  facts 
as  published  in  fifteen  successive  catalogs  of  each,  so  as 
to  trace  the  history  of  ten  consecutive  classes,  those  of 
1903  to  1912  inclusive,  from  entrance  to  graduation,  in 
courses  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  or  a  parallel  degree.  The 
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institutions  chosen  were  Princeton,  Rutgers,  and  Stevens 
in  New  Jersey,  Union,  Colgate,  Hamilton,  and  Hobart  in 
New  York,  Bowdoin,  Amherst,  Wilhams,  Wesleyan,  and 
Brown  in  New  England,  and  Lafayette  and  Haverford  in 
Pennsylvania.  Most  of  these  have  an  enrolment  of  be¬ 
tween  300  and  500  students.  The  field  has  been  so  limited 
in  order  that  the  material  might  not  be  unmanageable  and 
might  be  examined  with  reasonable  completeness  and 
accuracy. 

The  facts  differ  with  individual  classes,  as  might  be 
expected,  where  limited  numbers  are  involved,  and  to  give 
some  general  picture  of  value  for  comparison  I  have  made 
up  the  tables  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  ten  classes 
’03-T2,  inclusive. 

The  purpose  first  of  all  is  to  show  the  general  rate  of 
elimination  in  the  institutions  studied.  The  most  obvious 
method,  and  by  far  the  easiest,  is  simply  to  record  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  a  certain  class,  as  printed  in  the  annual  catalog, 
as  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates, 
respectively.  This  is  presented  in  the  first  table.  It  is 
a  rough-and-ready  method  but  gives  in  general  a  very 
close  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  two  chief  sources  of  error  are,  first  that  it  makes  no 
allowance  for  freshmen  who  are  recorded  as  freshmen  in 
two  successive  years,  which  makes  the  freshmen  class 
appear  somewhat  larger  than  it  really  is  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  the  upper  classes,  and  secondly  it  includes 
those  students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing,  chiefly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year,  but  to  a  less  degree 
also  later  in  the  course,  and  this  swells  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  enrolment  unduly  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  errors  in  part  balance  each 
other,  as  they  work  in  opposite  directions. 

In  order  to  construct  a  more  exact  table  the  enrolment  of 
each  class  was  gone  over  by  individuals  from  class  to  class, 
and  the  freshman  class  was  counted  as  made  up  oT  first- 
year  men  only,  while  from  the  count  of  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors,  were  excluded  all  men  who  were  admitted  later 
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than  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year.  The  results  thus 
obtained  are  given  in  the  second  table.  The  close  corre¬ 
spondence  in  general  with  the  first  attests  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  picture  presented.  This  method,  however, 
laborious  as  it  is,  does  not  take  account  of  all  the  facts.  In 
some  institutions  a  few  students  complete  the  course  in 
three  years,  and  their  names  do  not  appear  at  all  as  sopho¬ 
mores,  or  juniors,  or  seniors.  A  few  students  repeat  a 
year,  and  yet  reach  their  degrees  in  the  regular  time.  A 
few  five-year  men  repeat  not  the  freshman  year  (where  the 
time  is  usually  lost)  but  either  the  sophomore,  the  junior, 
or  the  senior  year.  Nevertheless,  for  a  general  survey  all 
these  and  similar  irregularities  are  negligible,  for  their 
number  is  not  great  enough  to  change  appreciably  the 
average  result,  especially  as  they  operate  in  diverse  direc¬ 
tions  and  are  largely  leveled  out.  The  two  tables  as  above 
described  are  designed  to  exhibit  the  rate  of  decrease  from 
class  to  class,  i.  e.,  the  percentage  of  loss  at  each  stage  of  the 
student  ’  s  progress .  When ,  however,  we  simplify  the  question , 
and  ask  what  proportion  of  students  any  institution  gradu¬ 
ates  of  those  who  enter  as  freshmen,  a  more  exact  and 
specific  answer  may  readily  be  obtained.  To  do  so  is  a 
somewhat  tedious  process,  but  it  may  be  made  rigorously 
exact  by  sufficient  care.  This  method  has  been  employed 
to  construct  the  third  table.  The  freshman  lists  have  been 
collated  individually  with  the  fists  of  those  receiving  de¬ 
grees,  each  freshman  fist  being  checked  against  the  names  of 
those  who  were  graduated  three,  four,  five,  and  six  years 
later.  No  attempt  was  made  to  count  the  few  cases  where 
still  greater  retardation  occurs  in  attaining  the  degree,  for 
the  percentage  of  such  cases  is  so  small  as  to  be  entirely 
unimportant.  In  this  table  the  method  is  rigorously  exact 
and  the  only  errors  are  those  of  possible  miscount,  but  as 
all  names  have  been  doubly  checked,  the  results  may,  I 
believe,  be  accepted  as  trustworthy.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  rate  of  elimination  from  year  to  year  can  not  be 
shown  in  this  way. 

We  proceed  to  the  presentation  of  the  statistical  tables. 
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In  the  first  column  is  given  the  average  freshmen  enrolment 
for  the  ten  years;  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  columns  the  percentages  for  the  four  classes  and  the 
graduates,  respectively,  taking  the  freshmen  enrolment  as 
100  per  cent.  The  institutions  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
percentage  of  graduates  to  the  same  classes  when  freshmen. 

Table  I 

TEN-YEAR  PERCENTAGE  AVERAGE,  CLASSES  ’03-1 2 


Freshmen  Sopbo- 

CoUeges  Number  Per  cent  mores  Juniors  Seniors  Graduates 

Haverford .  36.6  =  100.0  81.  i  71.3  89.3  89.3 

Hamilton .  53.2  =  100.0  88.7  83.8  79.1  78.2 

Bowdoin .  85.1  =  100.0  79.4  72.4  68.4  75.9 

Princeton .  354-3  =  100.0  81.5  73.4  73.0  68.3 

Colgate .  70.1  =  100.0  77.9  67.7  66.9  67.3 

Wesleyan .  95-8  =  100.0  80.9  71.0  65.2  66.1 

Williams .  127.0  =  100.0  77.1  70.2  66.5  63.5 

Amherst .  142.0  =  100.0  83.9  65.6  63.0  60.3 

Rutgers .  78.1  =  100.0  78.2  65.4  60.8  59.4 

Stevens .  120.4  =  100.0  76.3  63.4  60.0  58.1 

Brown .  207.5  =  100.0  71.8  62.9  60.9  57.4 

Lafayette .  138.4  =  100.0  76.2  59.8  55.9  54.0 

Union .  86.0  =  100.0  68.5  56.5  52.1  48.6 

Hobart .  42.3  =  100.0  59.1  40.6  35.2  33.6 


The  first  table,  subject  to  the  errors  already  indicated, 
notably  misrepresents  the  facts  in  regard  to  Haverford, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  senior  class  is  admitted  from 
other  institutions.  This  raises  the  senior  and  graduate 
average  in  some  classes  almost  to  a  level  with  freshman  ad¬ 
mission.  Bowdoin  also  is  misrepresented,  for  in  some 
years  a  very  large  number  of  freshmen  appear  as  such  in 
two  successive  classes.  In  fact  Bowdoin  graduates  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  students  who  are  never  enroled 
in  one  of  the  two  upper  classes  at  all,  and  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates  is  greater  than  the  numbers  in  either  the 
senior  or  the  junior  classes.  For  Bowdoin,  therefore,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  elimination  rate  can  be  accurately 
set  forth  by  classes. 

In  the  second  table  the  more  glaring  errors  are  elimi¬ 
nated,  for  in  constructing  it  freshmen  are  counted  but  once. 
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viz.,  when  they  first  appear  in  the  class  list,  and  students 
entering  with  advanced  standing  are  not  reckoned  in  at 
all.  The  exclusion  of  such  students  is  requisite  for  fair 
comparison  of  one  institution  with  another,  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  they  should  not  be  excluded  in  a  study 
of  the  elimination  rate  of  the  colleges,  considered  together, 
since  most  of  those  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  come 
from  other  institutions  of  college  rank,  and  are  continuing 
their  courses  with  or  without  retardation.  This  factor, 
however,  does  not  play  any  large  part  so  far  as  percentages 
are  concerned,  for  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  students 
who  leave  college  or  are  dropt  do  not  continue  in  another 
institution. 

The  figures  are  presented  in  the  same  order  as  before, 
first  numbers  and  then  percentages. 

Table  II 

TEN- YEAR  PERCENTAGE  AVERAGE,  CLASSES  ’0^-12 


Freshmen  Sopho- 

Colleges  Number  Per  cent  mores  Juniors  Seniors  Graduates 

Hamilton .  51 -4  =  100.0  88.9  81.8  76.5  75.1 

Bowdoin .  74.5  =  100.0  84.2  71.8  66.3  74.9 

Princeton .  335-5  =  loc.o  81.9  73.9  72.8  69.4 

Colgate .  68.3  =  100.0  77.0  65.9  63.0  63.2 

Haverford .  36.1  =  100.0  79.2  64.3  62.9  62.9 

Williams .  116.0  =  100.0  81.4  71.  i  65.5  62.4 

Wesleyan .  9i-9  =  100.0  79.5  67.4  61.6  62.2 

Rutgers .  75 -o  =  100.0  80.0  66.9  61.7  60.3 

Stevens .  113.0  =  100.0  79.9  65.7  61.9  59.8 

Amherst .  134.2  =  100.0  83.1  63.1  58.5  56.0 

Brown.... .  187.4  =  100.0  75.8  62.4  57.6  53.9 

Lafayette .  130.0=  100.0  76.3  58.1  53.5  51.7 

Union .  82.0  =  100.0  68.4  53.7  47.3  43.8 

Hobart .  37.5  =  100.0  60.6  38.7  33.8  31.2 


In  order  to  give  more  precisely  the  actual  graduation 
figures,  a  third  table  has  been  prepared  which  does  not 
attempt  to  show  the  rate  of  elimination  from  year  to  year, 
but  which  gives  a  complete  account  of  all  the  students 
graduated,  who  entered  as  freshmen,  excepting  the  rare 
cases  of  retardation  beyond  the  six-year  period.  In  the 
first  column  is  given  the  average  net  enrolment  in  the 
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freshmen  classes  as  in  Table  II,  in  the  second  the  same  taken 
as  100  per  cent,  and  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
columns  the  percentage  graduated  in  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  years,  respectively,  and  in  the  last  column  the  total 
graduation  percentage.  The  order  adopted  above  is  followed 
also  for  Table  III. 

Table  III 

TEN-YEAR  PERCENTAGE  AVERAGE,  CLASSES  ’03-’l2 


Freshmen  Percentage  graduated  in 

Colleges  Number  Per  cent  3  yrs.  4'yrs.  5  yrs.  6  yrs.  Total 

Hamilton .  51.4  =  100.0  0.0  71.6  4.9  0.0  76.5 

Bowdoin .  74-5  =  100.0  1.2  70.6  2.8  0.8  75-4 

Haverford .  36.1  =  100.0  1.4  64.3  2.2  0.3  68.2 

Princeton .  335-5  =  100.0  0.0  59.6  6.5  i.o  67.1 

Williams .  116.1  =  100.0  1.8  57.8  3.9  0.3  63.8 

Wesleyan .  91-9  =  100.0  i.i  58.3  3.0  0.4  62.8 

Stevens . ^  113.0  =  100.0  0.0  55.7  6.0  0.4  62.1 

Colgate .  68.3  =  100.0  0.4  56.6  4.1  0.9  62.0 

Rutgers .  75-0  =  100.0  o.i  54.5  6.3  0.9  61.8 

Amherst .  134.2  =  100.0  1.3  55.1  2.5  0.3  59.2 

Brown .  187.4  =  100.0  i.i  51.7  4.0  0.5  57.3 

Lafayette .  130.0  =  100.0  0.0  48.5  3.9  0.5  52.9 

Union .  82.0  =  100.0  0.0  42.9  4.1  0.9  47.9 

Hobart .  37.5  =  100.0  0.5  27.0  2.7  0.5  30.7 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  graduation  percentage 
for  the  ten-year  period  as  obtained  by  the  three  different 
methods  described  above.  The  few  wide  divergences  are 
readily  explained  by  the  considerations  already  stated, 
and  in  general  the  agreement  is  close  enough  to  afford 
evidence  of  substantial  accuracy.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  agreement  is  somewhat  closer  between  the  results  in 
Tables  II  and  III,  but  the  total  graduation  percentages  of 
Table  III  average  a  trifle  higher,  as  is  also  to  be 
expected,  since  by  the  method  enployed  cases  both  of 
accelerated  and  of  retarded  graduation  are  taken  into 
account. 

In  Table  IV  the  first  column  is  taken  from  Table  I,  the 
second  from  Table  II  and  the  third  from  Table  III. 
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Table  IV 


GRADUATION 

PERCENTAGES, 

CLASSES  ’03-' 

’12 

1st  method 

2nd  method 

3rd  method 

Hamilton . 

.  .  . .  78.2 

75.1 

76.5 

Bowdoin . 

-  75-9 

74  9 

75.4 

Haverford . 

-  89.3 

62 .9 

68.2 

Princeton . 

....  68.3 

69.4 

67.1 

Williams . 

-  63.5 

62.4 

63.8 

Wesleyan . 

_  66.1 

62.2 

62.8 

Stevens . 

....  58.1 

59-8 

62 . 1 

Colgate . 

-  67.3 

63.2 

62  .0 

Rutgers . 

-  59  4 

60.3 

61.8 

Amherst . 

-  60.3 

56.0 

59-2 

Brown . 

••••  57-4 

53-9 

57-3 

Lafayette . 

-  540 

51-7 

52.9 

Union . 

_  48.6 

43-8 

47-9 

Hobart . 

-  33-6 

31-2 

30.7 

Averages . 

....  62.9 

59- 1 

60.6 

It  is  surprizing  to  find  so  wide  a  range  from  the  maximum 
of  about  75  per  cent  to  the  minimum  of  about  30  per  cent. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  compute  for  the  ten-year  period 
the  average  rate  of  elimination  from  class  to  class.  This 
may  be  done  in  two  ways :  (a)  by  simply  averaging  the  per¬ 
centages  as  given  in  Table  II  without  regard  to  the  number 
of  students  in  the  individual  institutions,  or  (b)  by  adding 
the  average  class  enrolment  of  all  the  institutions  and  com¬ 
puting  percentages  from  the  resultant  totals.  With  these 
results  we  may  compare  the  percentages  obtained  for  the 
secondary  schools.  As  there  is  no  close  agreement  between 
different  investigators,  I  cite  here  only  the  highest  per¬ 
centages  computed  from  the  tables  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Thorn¬ 
dike  in  his  bulletin  on  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school. 
His  figures  for  college  elimination  should  also  be  compared 
with  those  given  above,  tho  obtained  by  slightly  different 
methods,  and  not  covering  the  same  years. 

Table  V 

AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  FRESHMEN  REMAINING  IN  THE  UPPER  CLASSES  AND- 

AT  GRADUATION 


Freshmen  Sophomores  Juniors 

Seniors  Graduates 

100. 0 

78.2 

64.6 

60.2  59.1 

100.0 

79.2 

66.3 

62.3  60.5 

100.0 

63.0 

44-4 

30.0 

In  colleges  (a). 

(b). 

In  Sec.  schools 
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We  may  use  Table  II  once  more  and  construct  an  in¬ 
teresting  table  showing  the  percentage  of  loss  in  each  class. 
It  seems  rather  more  significant  if  we  compute  the  per¬ 
centage  from  each  successive  class  as  a  base,  i.  e.,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  freshmen  lost  before  reaching  sophomore  stand¬ 
ing,  the  percentage  of  sophomores  lost  before  reaching 
junior  standing,  and  so  forth.  This  results  in  the  following: 

Table  VI 

PERCENTAGE  LOSS  OF  EACH  CLASS  IN  PASSING  TO  THE  NEXT  HIGHER  GRADE 


Colleges  Freshmen  Sophomores  Juniors  Seniors 

Hamilton .  ii.i  7.9  6.7  1.3 

Bowdoin .  15.8  14.7  7.7  -}-ii.o 

Princeton .  18.5  9.7  1.5  4.8 

Colgate .  23.0  14.4  4.4  +  0.5 

Haverford .  20.8  18.9  2.2  0.0 

Williams .  18.6  12.7  7.8  4.7 

Wesleyan .  20.5  15.3  8.7  -1-  1.2 

Rutgers .  20.0  16.7  7.8  2.4 

Stevens .  20.1  17.8  5.9  3.3 

Amherst .  16.9  24.0  7.3  4.3 

Brown .  24.2  17.7  7.6  6.5 

Lafayette .  23.7  21.9  7.8  3.4 

Union .  31.6  21.6  11.8  7.4 

Hobart .  39.4  36.1  15.2  4.9 


The  -f-  sign  indicates  that  the  number  of  graduates  is 
larger  by  the  percentage  noted  than  the  enrolment  in  the 
corresponding  senior  classes.  In  all  other  cases  the  figures 
indicate  the  percentage  of  loss. 

These  results  may  again  be  averaged  either  (a)  by  adding 
columns  and  dividing  by  14,  taking  no  account  of  the  number 
of  students  in  each  institution,  or  (b)  by  adding  the  average 
enrolment  in  all  the  institutions  by  classes  and  computing 
percentage  loss  from  the  totals.  The  results  are  not  widely 
different. 

Table  VII 

AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  LOSS  FROM  CLASS  TO  CLASS 

Freshmen  Sophomores  Juniors  Seniors 


Average  (a) .  21.7  17.8  7.3  2.2 

Average  (b) .  20.8  16.3  6.1  3.0 


In  general  then  it  may  be  said  that  on  the  average  from 
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about  20  to  22  per  cent  of  freshmen  fail  to  reach  the  sopho¬ 
more  class,  from  i6  to  i8  per  cent  of  sophomores  fail  to 
reach  the  junior  class,  from  6  to  8  per  cent  of  juniors  fail 
to  reach  the  senior  class,  and  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  seniors 
fail  to  graduate.  Where  the  practise  of  an  individual 
college  differs  widely  from  this  general  norm,  the  causes  must 
be  sought  in  individual  conditions. 

It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  attempt 
detailed  interpretation,  a  hazardous  venture  at  best,  but 
it  is  permissible  to  remark  that  a  high  graduation  percentage, 
in  itself,  is  no  conclusive  ground  of  commendation  unless 
it  is  also  certain  that  a  rigorous  course  of  serious  study  is 
exacted  of  every  candidate  for  the  degree,  nor  is  a  low 
graduation  percentage,  in  itself,  a  matter  of  censure,  unless 
it  is  due  to  the  admission  of  ill-prepared  students,  not  fit 
for  serious  academic  work.  It  may  mean,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  high  standard  of  performance  is  demanded, 
and  that  the  laggards  and  the  unfit  are  eliminated,  a  whole¬ 
some  surgery  not  too  common  in  our  American  academic 
life. 

Louis  Bevier 

Rutgers  College 


ARE  THEY  “NEW  AND  UNTRIED”? 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  imposed  upon  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  is  training  for  leadership. 
The  curriculum  followed  and  the  methods  used  should 
be  under  the  domination  of  such  an  aim.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  quality  which  distinguishes  the  leader 
from  the  led  is  the  ability  to  do  one’s  own  thinking,  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  new  situation  from  one’s  own  point  of  view,  to 
analyse  and  solve  without  delay  the  problem  which  is  always 
confronting  one. 

It  is  belived  today  by  a  certain  group  of  thinkers  that 
our  schools  are  not  meeting  this  demand.  According  to 
the  modern  logic,  based  upon  the  new  psychology,  training 
for  correct  habits  of  thought  rests  upon  a  basis  far  different 
from  the  old  work-in-any-way-you-please-so-long-as-it-is- 
hard  plan.  Thinking,  they  say,  comes  in  answer  to  a  prob¬ 
lem,  a  “felt  want,”  a  “challenging  difficulty.”  The  thinker 
must  feel  the  value  of  the  solution,  or  he  will  not  bother 
himself  about  it.  He  must  be  allowed  to  judge  the  worth  of 
the  material  for  himself.  Organization  of  the  material 
for  solution  is  necessary.  The  individual  must  have  a 
right  to  approach  the  situation  in  his  own  way.  These 
elements,  they  argue,  must  be  provided  for  in  the  classroom 
if  instruction  is  actually  to  train  for  correct  habits  of 
thought.  This  is  the  source  of  the  now  well-known 
standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  instruction. 

These  standards,  however,  have  not  been  welcomed  too 
cordially.  Opposition  has  been  present  from  the  start. 
A  variety  of  argument  has  been  marshalled  against  the 
invaders.  The  defenders  of  the  present  have  protected 
their  domain. 

There  has  always  been  one  great  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  defender.  The  argument  against  Pitt  was  his  youth. 
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The  Montessori  system  of  teaching  writing  (advanced  by 
Quintilian)  is  reproached  for  its  lack  of  experience.  Direct 
foreign  language  instruction,  practised  by  Quintilian  and 
Erasmus,  is  charged  with  being  an  innovation.  The  stand¬ 
ards  are  said  to  be  “new  and  untried.”  They  lack  the  test 
of  experience. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  important  argument;  and,  if  it  is 
valid,  must  for  a  time  at  least,  carry  considerable  weight. 
It  is  the  protection  which  man’s  conservation  affords  him 
against  the  unconsidered  proposals  of  the  radical.  Like 
other  arguments,  however,  it  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  It 
deserves,  in  common  with  all  others,  careful  and  exact 
investigation. 

Correct  habits  of  thought  as  an  aim  of  our  schools  was 
early  appreciated  in  this  country.  Its  expression,  however, 
was  in  terms  of  faculty  psychology  and  formal  discipline. 
Occasional  individuals  appreciated  the  real  significance  of 
the  problem,  threw  their  training  to  the  winds,  and  talked 
from  a  common-sense  point  of  view.  This  statement  of 
the  case  brought  out  in  1841,  is  a  good  illustration: 

"Now  no  one  will  deny  the  superiority  of  correct  mental  habits  to  a  bare 
accumulation  of  isolated  facts.  In  whatever  pursuit  the  pupil  may  engage  in 
after-life,  he  will  never  fail  to  meet  with  the  requisite  number  of  subjects  to 
demand  the  constant  action  of  his  intellectual  powers.  He  will  find  in  his 
daily  avocations  and  daily  walks,  facts  innumerable;  facts  in  his  individual 
history;  in  the  history  of  nations;  in  the  action  of  government  and  laws;  in 
the  phenomena  of  nature;  in  the  matters  of  business;  facts  in  short  at  every 
step,  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  which  books  furnish  no  explanation,  but 

which  he  must  constantly  analyse,  solve,  and  demonstrate  for  himself . 

The  great  object  to  be  acquired,  is  correct  habits  of  thought.  Everything 
should  be  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end.”^ 

The  trustees  of  Riga  Academy  reported  as  follows 
in  1850: 

“To  teach  how  to  think  is  or  should  be  the  principal  object  of  the  whole 
course  of  study  of  the  schoolroom.  Every  mind  is  full  of  thoughts,  and  he 
who  has  these  under  perfect  control,  so  that  they  will  go  and  come  at  his 
bidding,  is  the  educated  man.”* 

Faculty  psychology  and  formal  discipline  were  no  barriers 
to  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  early  days.  Common  sense 

1  New  York  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  1841,  p.  105. 

*  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1850,  p.  198. 
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and  intuition  helped  individuals  to  provide  better  teaching. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note,  therefore,  the  extent  to  which 
a  few  individuals  appreciated  the  standards  laid  down  by- 
modern  psychology,  logic  and  sociology.  We  can  to  an 
extent  then  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  “evolved 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  present,”  whether  or  not 
they  are  new  and  untried. 

PROVISION  FOR  MOTIVE  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PUPILS 

Motives  were  provided  for  pupils,  but  usually  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  sort.  The  scholar  did  his  work  and  fear  of  punishment 
or  hope  of  reward  spurred  him  on.  The  following  quota¬ 
tions  are  given  us  as  illustrations.  Utica  Academy  re¬ 
ported  in  1835 : 

"Habitual  idleness  must  never  be  tolerated  by  the  teachers  of  our  acad¬ 
emy.  The  students  must  be  taught  that  industry  is  a  duty.  The  incor¬ 
rigibly  idle  are  separated  from  the  regular  classes,  and  degraded  into  classes 
by  themselves,  and  subjected  to  punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers. 
Their  situation  here  soon  becomes  so  uncomfortable  that  they  are  usually 
removed  by  parents  to  places  more  congenial  to  their  habits. 

“The  government  of  the  students  is  rigid,  but  not  severe.  One  general 
rule  is  sufficient  to  guide  the  students  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  viz. : 
‘Every  scholar  must  do  his  duty.’  When  other  means  fail  to  produce  obedi¬ 
ence,  corporal  punishments  are  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers; 
generally,  however,  with  information  to  the  parents  of  the  character  and 
circumstances  that  call  for  severity.’’® 

Troy  Female  Seminary  wrote  as  follows: 

“The  method  to  accomplish  this  result  (not  easily  attained)  is,  we 
consider,  the  fixing  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  at  the  commencement  of  a  term, 
a  certain  expectation  of  a  public  and  thoro  examination  at  the  close . 

Utica  Academy  varied  a  little  in  1836: 

“As  a  reward  for  particular  excellence  in  studies  or  in  deportment,  by 
complying  with  specific  regulations  or  directions,  any  student  is  entitled 
once  a  week  to  a  letter  of  recommendations,  recommending  him  to  his  parent 
or  friend  for  such  reward  as  he  shall  think  proper  to  bestow.’’® 

Occasionally,  however,  a  far-seeing  man  intuitively  realized 
the  need  of  proper  provision  for  motive.  The  principal 
of  Livingston  County  High  School,  an  educational  pro¬ 
gressive  of  his  day,  spoke  as  follows : 

®  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1835,  p.  62. 

*  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1838,  p.  88. 

®  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1836,  p.  66. 
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"The  pupil  is  always  pleased  with  ascertaining  for  himself  everything 
submitted  to  his  investigation.  Who  has  not  witnest  the  joy  gleaming  on 
the  countenance  of  the  child  when  success  has  crowned  its  own  unaided  efforts? 
And  this  natural  principle,  the  only  true  and  proper  basis  of  school  discipline, 
is  commonly  stifled  in  our  early  youth.  We  then  resort  to  the  ferule;  and 
to  the  worst  of  all  influences,  emulation;  to  supply  the  deficiency,  to  remedy 
the  evil,  we  ourselves  have  created.  True,  the  scholar  often  requires  guid¬ 
ance,  but  never  to  be  led  blindfolded.  He  looks  for  a  guide  not  a  governor. 
Is  the  pupil  encouraged  to  walk  boldly  forward,  or  is  he  driven  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  before  him,  to  stumble  at  every  obstacle  which  another’s  hand  has  not 
removed,  or  to  be  frightened  at  phantoms?’’* 

Constructively  he  continues,  “nature  has  implanted  in  man 

the  spirit  of  curiosity . There  is  a  pleasure  in  mental 

activity.”  The  pupil  should  not  be  “told  the  solution  of 
a  problem.”  He  should  “trace  out  the  causes  and  efforts 
of  every  phenomenon  for  himself.”  This  plan  was  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  practise  and  the  results  are  reported  thus: 

"The  common  system  has  been  aptly  termed  ‘the  railroad  system  of 
knowledge,  a  rapid  passage  to  the  journey’s  end,  but  nothing  seen  by  the 
way.’  Often  he  has  witnest  the  highest  mental  gratification  exhibited  by 
the  pupil,  when  the  latter  has  of  himself  obtained  the  correct  solution  of  a 
question  in  history  or  science.  And  to  that  youthful  mind,  it  necessarily 
partook  of  all  the  pleasure  of  an  important  discovery — a  discovery,  too, 
which  never  will  be  forgotten.’’® 

This  belief  that  thought  comes  in  answer  to  a  problem, 
a  problem  appreciated  by  the  pupil,  while  rare  in  practise 
among  schoolmen,  was  not  entirely  unheard  of.  That  it 
was  widely  held  is  impossible.  That  the  principal  (quoted 
above)  was  verging  on  modern  theory,  however,  can  not  be 
far  from  true.  He  felt  that  practise  had  proved  the  value 
of  his  theory;  and  in  disgust  at  reactionary  teachers  of  his 
community  he  left  the  profession. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  VALUES  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PUPILS 

In  no  one  place  have  I  found  a  complete  appreciation 
of  the  importance  for  good  mental  work,  of  the  pupil 
weighing  the  worth  of  subject  matter  for  himself.  There 
was,  however,  a  gradually  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of 
educators  that  all  subjects  were  riot  of  equal  worth ;  that  the 
mental  training  receivable  varied  with  different  studies, 
and  that  practical  utility  was  a  consideration  well  worthy 

®  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1841,  p.  105-6. 
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of  note.  The  modern  “standard,”  however,  goes  a  step 
beyond  this.  Where  good  mental  work  is  to  be  the  result 
the  pupil  must  weigh  the  worth  of  subject  matter  for 
himself.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  the  former  view. 
Certain  school  masters  held  to  the  latter. 

In  remarking  upon  the  purposes  of  the  founders  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy,  Benjamin  Franklin  spoke  of  per¬ 
sistence  of  Latin  in  the  curriculum  long  after  its  real  needs 
had  disappeared.  In  conclusion  he  said: 

“The  still  prevailing  custom  for  teaching  generally  our  children  in  these 
days  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  I  consider,  therefore,  in  no  other  light 
than  as  the  chapeau  bras  of  modem  literature. 

“Thus  the  time  spent  in  that  study  might,  it  seenis  to  me,  be  better  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  education  for  such  a  country  as  ours;  and  this  was  indeed  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  original  tmstees.” 

The  principal  of  Kinderhook  Academy  said  in  1841 : 

“We  are  fully  persuaded  that  too  small  a  portion  of  time  has  been  given 
to  subjects  of  practical  utility;  for  instance,  many  teachers  expend  much  time 
on  ‘Heathen  Mythology’  and  very  little  on  the  ‘Constitution  of  the  United 
States.’  Too  much  time  is  often  given  to  ancient  history,  compared  with 
that  allotted  to  the  history  of  our  own  times. ’’^ 

The  principal  of  Dutchess  County  Academy  in  1 844  wrote : 

“It  is  better  in  my  opinion  for  a  lad  to  know  something  about  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  his  own  state  than  about  the  stars,  which  will  do  as  they 
like  for  us;  but  by  knowing  the  laws  we  can  better  control  others  and  our¬ 
selves.’’* 

The  question  of  relative  value  was  a  puzzle  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  schoolmen  of  the  day.  As  an  illustration  see  the 
remarks  of  the  principal  of  Livingston  County  High  School 
in  1840: 

“The  distinction  between  the  most  and  least  practical  subjects  of 
study  is  one  which  is  not  clearly  understood.  Without  pretending  to  any 
superior  discrimination  upon  this  point,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the 
great  mistake  generally  made  upon  this  subject,  results  from  looking  to  what 
may  be,  rather  than  to  what  is,  of  daily  application.  The  parent  directs 
the  teacher  to  confine  his  child  to  the  most  practical  studies.  Is  the  pupil 
taught  intellectual  philosophy,  political  economy,  rhetoric  and  kindred 
subjects?  The  parent  complains  of  a  disregard  on  the  teacher’s  part  of  the 
request  originally  made.  It  is  said  that  the  child  should  have  been  drilled 
in  mathematics.  The  advantages  resulting  from  the  latter  studies  are  by 

’  New  York,  op.  cit.,  184I,  p.  81. 

*  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1844,  p.  137. 
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no  means  unappreciated,  but  is  the  knowledge  derived  from  them  of  such 
frequent,  constant  application,  as  that  obtained  from  the  former  class  of 
studies?  The  great  principles  of  mental  philosophy,  political  economy,  and 
ethics  are  of  never-ceasing  application.  Their  practical  utility  may  be  as¬ 
certained  by  listening  for  only  a  few  minutes  to  the  conversation  of  intelligent 
men,  upon  any  question  of  importance  to  the  community.  These  studies 
which  have  been  generally  regarded  as  merely  speculative  or  theoretical, 
are  in  truth  far  more  practical  than  those  judged  to  be  such  by  most  men.”* 

It  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  relative  worth  was 
troubling  occasional  educators.  The  problem  when  con¬ 
sidered  usually  pertained  only  to  the  administration,  to 
the  maker  of  the  curriculum.  The  further  step— that  the 
pupil  see  the  worth — was  rarely  taken.  Whitesboro  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1836  said: 

“We  aim  at  securing  an  interest  in  study  by  inspiring  the  pupil  with 
a  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  knowledge.” 

These  are  probably  only  words,  words  that  sound  meaning¬ 
ful  to  the  modern  ear,  but  which  denote  but  little  for  the 
past. 

Stillwater  Academy  reported  in  1840  as  follows: 

"We  are  strenuously  particular  in  requiring  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  everything  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  reasoning  powers ;  not  merely 
that  the  scholar  should  see  or  think  he  sees  the  why  or  the  wherefore,  but  be 
able  to  tell  it.”*i 

Kinderbrook  Academy,  in  1839,  said: 

"It  is  our  aim  to  direct  our  pupils  to  those  subjects  which  are  of  the 
greatest  practical  utility  and  to  lay  the  foundation  broad  and  deep  for  a  solid 
education.  With  this  idea  we  have  devoted  a  portion  of  each  week  to  some 
subject  connected  with  the  general  principles  of  government,  or  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  structure  of  our 
own  state  government.”** 

Black  River  Literary  and  Religious  Institute  reported  as 
follows  in  1841 : 

"The  prominent  events  affecting  the  welfare  of  nations  and  the  cause 
of  philanthropy,  are  presented  once  a  week,  so  that  in  their  secluded  situation 
we  can  give  our  students  a  glance  at  things  of  moment  in  the  wide  world  about 
them.  We  are  not  much  enamored  with  the  old  system  of  dry  application 
to  scholastic  textbooks,  altogether  unenlivened  by  the  mention  of  interests 

*  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1840,  p.  ioi-2. 

10  York,  op.  cit.,  1837,  p.  97. 

**  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1840,  p.  94. 

12  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1839,  p.  109. 
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or  incidents  in  real  life,  domestic,  social  or  national.  One  object  is  to  train 
our  pupils  for  the  great  business  of  life  by  incorporating  moral,  religious, 
and  economic  culture,  with  scientific  and  literary;  and  we  believe  that  in 
attending  to  the  former,  we  aid  the  student  to  make  greater  proficiency  in 
the  latter.  We  show  him  the  uses  of  knowledge,  and  the  responsibilities 
that  are  about  to  encircle  him  in  his  progressive  march  of  improvement  and 
growing  capabilities  of  action. 

The  principal  of  Livingston  County  High  School  ap¬ 
proached  more  nearly  than  anyone  else  the  modem  point 
of  view.  He  said: 

"The  scholar  is  a  reasoning  being;  and  nothing  but  satisfactory  proofs 
in  science  or  art  ought  to  satisfy  him.  His  duty  in  life  is  that  of  a  leader, 
not  blind  follower.  He  is  to  be  one  of  the  rulers  of  his  country,  not  the  dupe 
of  other  men’s  arts.  How  has  he  qualified  himself  for  his  vocation,  when 
his  whole  youth  has  been  spent  in  learning  to  he  led?  Authority  and  testi¬ 
mony  have  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action.  They  are  not,  however,  to 
usurp  universal  dominion.  That  young  man  who  leaves  the  schoolroom 
with  a  well-fixt  habit  of  examining  for  himself,  of  never  acting  but  from  pure 
conviction  of  the  justice  and  truth  of  his  course,  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
called  educated.  No  matter,  comparatively,  if  his  store  of  facts  be  limited, 
he  has  within  himself  a  power  above  all  naked  facts — a  power  to  look  thru 
the  form  of  things,  into  the  principles  which  underlie  and  give  value  to  them.”*^ 

ATTENTION  TO  ORGANIZATION  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PUPILS 

The  need  for  organization  of  material,  where  good  mental 
work  is  an  end  in  view,  was  understood  in  the  early  academies 
of  New  York  State.  Union  Hall  Academy  reported  in 
1836  that  the  pupil  may  be  “a  master  of  a  great  and  un¬ 
digested  mass  of  facts,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  these  facts,  from  an  ignorance  of  their  relation 
and  dependency.”^®  Whitesboro  Academy  said  in  1837: 

"Sound  judgment  depends  upon  attention  to  all  relations,  the  more 
minute  as  well  as  the  more  obvious,  and  a  proper  estimate  of  those  relations. ’’*• 

Considerable  effort  was  made  in  many  schools  to  secure 
organization  thru  the  centering  of  the  pupil’s  attention 
upon  the  relative  importance  of  various  phases  of  a  topic. 
For  instance,  pupils  were  required  to  hand  in  “the  most 
important  questions  which  they  can  originate  by  a  critical 

13  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1841,  p.  98. 

New  York,  op.  cit.,  1841,  pp.  106-7. 

16  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1836,  p.  54. 

**  New  York,  op.  cit.,  1837,  p.  97. 
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review  and  study  of  the  chapter.”  Jefferson  Academy 
in  using  the  same  method  said  that  “a  comparative  estimate 
of  scholarship  will  be  made  by  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  questions  brought  forward.” 

The  importance  of  organization  as  a  means  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  memory  and  for  exhibition  purposes  upon  examina¬ 
tion  was  realized  and  carried  out  in  school  practise.  Or¬ 
ganization,  as  a  necessary  factor  in  good  mental  work,  was 
not  generally  realized ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  certain  early 
educators  saw  its  need  and  made  efforts  to  secure  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  work  of  the  school. 

PROVISION  FOR  INITIATIVE  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  PUPILS 

According  to  the  newer  logic,  provision  for  the  pupil 
to  speak  his  own  mind,  to  think  his  own  thoughts,  to  put 
forward  his  own  little  opinion  for  the  consideration  of  his 
fellows,  is  a  necessary  part  of  good  mental  work.  If, 
therefore,  the  school  is  to  train  leaders,  individuals  who  are 
to  think  for  themselves,  some  place  must  be  given  to  this 
element  generally  termed  initiative. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  at  this  place  that  the  schools  of  eighty 
years  ago  were  at  their  weakest.  The  teacher  was  master; 
the  pupil  the  slave.  That  Amenia  Seminary  felt  sufficiently 
proud  of  the  following  innovation  to  report  it  to  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  is  significant : 

"The  classes  have  usually  spent  at  least  one  hour  each  day  in  the 
recitation  room  with  their  teacher.  Most  of  the  students  have  not  had  less 
than  three  daily  recitations.  While  in  the  recitation  room  they  have  been 
desired  to  state  freely,  either  during  the  time  of  recitation  or  immediately 
after,  any  difficulties  or  new  ideas  which  have  been  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  subject  under  consideration.  In  some  cases  very  animated  debates 
upon  doubtful  points  have  been  allowed.”” 

The  principal  of  Livingston  County  High  School  saw 
the  school  situation  as  follows: 

“He  (the  pupil)  sits  listlessly  by,  waiting  to  receive  passively  what¬ 
ever  is  prepared  by  his  teacher,  fearful  often  to  express  in  language  the  little 
discoveries  burning  within  him  for  utterance.  Day  after  day  he  goes  thru 

”  New  York  Report,  1837,  p.  78. 
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a  dry  and  uninteresting  repetition  of  what  his  author  has  written  whilst, 
it  may  be,  not  one  principle  is  understood  or  whilst  he  is  even  convinced  of 
the  falsity  of  the  doctrines  taught.  Still  he  must  be  driven  forward  on  his 
desert  route,  and  recreant  indeed  must  he  be  to  his  own  nature,  if  no  little 
driving  be  not  requisite.  If  it  be  the  object  of  our  school  system  to  make 
machines  instead  of  scholars  the  true  course  has  been  adopted.  The  pupil 
has  been  taught  to  be  acted  upon — never  to  act;  to  be  the  object  moved — 
never  the  mover.  And  when  his  ‘education  is  completed’  he  goes  into  the 
world,  fitted  to  become  the  credulous  dupe  of  any  artful  schemer.  He  has 
never  learnt  the  great  duty  of  self  reliance.”*® 

And  as  a  remedy,  this  educator  pleads  for  initiative  in  the 
schools.  He  says: 

“It  will  be  asked,  would  you  encoiurage  the  pupil  to  dissent  from  the 
author  studied?  Yes,  most  assuredly,  whenever  the  author  is  wrong.  He 
should  never  blindly  adopt  the  views  of  either  author  or  instructor.  If  neither 
of  them  can  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  his  views,  he  ought  not  be  believed. 
If  his  statement  is  not  accredited  the  fault  is  his  own,  not  the  scholar’s.  He 
is  not  fit  for  his  avocation;  let  him  to  learn  before  he  think  of  teaching.  The 
scholar  is  a  reasoning  being  and  nothing  but  satisfactory  proofs  in  science  or 
art  ought  to  satisfy  him.”*® 

Initiative  itself  is  not  a  new  idea. 

It  is  not  proposed  at  this  juncture  to  discuss  the  standards. 
It  is  not  desired  to  evaluate  the  claims  of  either  advocate 
or  opponent.  Further  experimentation  is  needed;  scientific 
investigation  among  real  school  children  must  be  pursued; 
terminology  must  become  more  exact  and  better  under¬ 
stood.  The  writer,  basing  his  thought  upon  a  narrow 
line  of  investigation,  is  discussing  but  one  argument.  Are 
these  standards  as  “new  and  untried”  as  is  commonly 
believed? 

It  is  quite  accidental  that  these  early  illustrations  of  a.l- 
vanced  educational  thought  were  preserved.  Had  not 
Gideon  Hawley,  Secretary  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  sent  out  his  questionnaire  to  all 
the  academies  of  the  state,  these  records  would  have  been 
laid  to  rest  with  their  authors.  It  is  not  known  whether 
anyone  else  held  these  notions.  The  data  are  not  at  hand. 
We  can  not  know  whether  it  was  a  slight  exception  or  not. 
It  does  seem  significant  for  current  argument,  however, 

**  New  York  Report,  1841,  p.  106. 

*9  New  York  Report,  1841,  p.  106. 
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that  eighty  years  ago,  practical  men,  engaged  in  actual 
teaching,  handicapt  by  an  outworn  psychology,  should 
intuitively  have  reached  and  tried  out  in  practise  conclu¬ 
sions  regarded  by  modern  experts  as  new  and  untried. 

William  F.  Russell 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


VIII 

DISCUSSIONS 


NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE¬ 
MENT  OF  TEACHING 

The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  contains,  like  its  predecessors,  an  account 
in  detail  of  the  business  of  the  year,  a  discussion  under 
various  heads  of  specific  educational  problems,  a  necrology, 
and  the  treasurer’s  report  of  income,  expenditure,  and  en¬ 
dowment. 

During  the  fiscal  year  under  review  the  income  received 
from  the  general  endowment  of  the  Foundation  was 
$696,038.60;  from  the  endowment  of  the  Division  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Inquiry,  now  kept  as  a  separate  budget  item, 
$50,358.34.  The  total  expenditures  under  the  general 
endowment  were  $669,532.99,  of  which  $510,750.97  went  to 
pay  the  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  in  institutions 
on  the  accepted  list  of  the  Foundation,  and  $124,112.80 
to  allowances  and  pensions  to  individual  officers,  teachers 
and  widows  in  institutions  outside  of  this  list.  Forty- 
four  allowances  were  granted  during  the  fiscal  year,  in¬ 
volving  an  expenditure  of  $70,900.  The  number  of  deaths 
during  the  year  was  fifteen,  making  a  net  increase  of  twenty- 
nine  to  the  number  of  allowances  and  pensions  in  force, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  432  with  a  total  grant 
of  $687,370.  The  grants  made  during  the  year  represented 
in  all  thirty-two  institutions.  The  trustees  held  in  trust 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  under  the  general  endowment 
securities  of  the  face  value  of  $14,129,000;  under  the  Division 
of  Educational  Inquiry  $1,250,000. 

To  determine  the  question  as  to  what  obligation,  if  any, 
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should  be  laid  upon  beneficiaries  to  refrain  after  retirement 
from,  further  employment  for  pay,  the  Trustees  added  to 
the  rule  relating  to  this  matter  as  already  formulated  the 
statement  that  the  rule  “does  not  prevent  the  retired  pro¬ 
fessor  from  having  access  to  the  laboratories  of  his  insti¬ 
tution,  or  from  accepting  compensation  for  occasional 
lectures;  but  it  does  not  permit  him  to  assume  stated 
academic  duties.”  In  the  matter  of  the  inclusion  of  pro¬ 
fessors  of  music  within  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance 
plan,  which  had  arisen  specifically  in  connection  with  the 
Oberlin  College  Conservatory  of  Music,  it  was  decided 
that  “inasmuch  as  the  term  professor  is  far  more  widely 
applied  in  music  than  in  other  departments  of  university 
instruction,”  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  “restrict  the  award 
of  retiring  allowances  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  music  to 
those  who  have  shown  distinct  eminence  in  creative  work 
or  in  theoretical  knowledge.” 

The  part  of  the  report  which  deals  with  the  business  of 
the  year  calls  attention  to  the  comprehensive  study  of  legal 
education  and  of  engineering  education  now  under  way  by 
the  Foundation.  In  the  study  of  legal  education  the  mono¬ 
graph  of  Professor  Josef  Redlich,  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 
on  legal  education  in  the  United  States,  which  is  intended 
to  clear  the  ground  for  the  Foundation’s  own  discussion 
of  the  whole  problem,  has  already  been  published.  The 
study  of  engineering  education  is  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  a  joint  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
leading  national  engineering  societies.  The  enquiry  is 
intended  to  be  a  thoro  study  of  engineering  education  in 
its  aims  and  purposes,  including  a  consideration  of  the 
curriculums  and  the  methods  of  teaching  of  the  engineering 
schools.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Foundation,  according 
to  the  report,  to  add  to  these  a  study  of  the  present  status 
of  the  training  of  teachers  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  vocational  schools — a  matter  which  the  report  with 
conviction  states  is  “of  vastly  greater  import  to  the  country 
at  large  than  any  other  existing  phase  of  instruction,” 
and  which  “constitutes  the  capital  factor  in  the  success 
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of  what  is  financially  and  socially  the  major  undertaking 
of  ever}^  community.” 

This  part  of  the  report  also  considers  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  pensions:  first  in  a  general  way  on  the  ground  that 
the  careful  study  of  recent  pension  systems  leads  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  establishment  is  not  receiving 
the  necessary  care  and  study  that  are  essential  to  secure 
solvency,  and  then  specifically  as  pensions  for  public  school 
teachers  under  various  conditions  of  administration,  and 
industrial  and  federal  pensions.  In  the  general  discussion 
of  pensions  in  their  relation  to  the  American  college  it  is 
concluded  that  a  small  college  with  a  faculty  of  twenty 
out  of  an  endowment  of  $100,000  or  $150,000,  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  judgment  and  tact  may  administer  a  relief  fund 
which  will  care  for  most  cases  of  actual  need  on  the  part 
of  professors  or  their  wives.  From  the  report  it  appears 
that  the  last  two  years  have  seen  a  notable  increase  in  the 
establishment  of  state  pension  systems  for  public  school 
teachers,  the  number  having  risen  in  two  years  from  six 
to  thirteen.  The  states  that  now  have  a  state-wide  pro¬ 
vision  for  such  pensions  are  Arizona,  California,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin.  Four  states,  Arizona,  Maine,  Maryland,  and 
Rhode  Island,  have  adopted  non-contributing  systems  and 
find  the  entire  amount  required  to  meet  the  pension  claims 
annually.  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota  and  Utah  make 
no  contribution'  from  the  state  funds  toward  pension  pay¬ 
ments.  The  remaining  states  make  annual  appropriations 
of  varying  amounts  from  the  public  funds  for  the  purpose. 
The  size  of  the  pensions  varies  from  $200  a  year  in  Mary¬ 
land  to  about  $1000  in  Massachusetts.  In  five  states  the 
amount  of  the  pension  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
average  salary  received  by  the  teacher  in  the  last  five  years 
of  service.  Massachusetts  alone  provides  a  retiring  al¬ 
lowance  that  is  definitely  ascertained  by  actuarial  methods. 
The  number  of  years  of  service  required  to  obtain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  retiring  allowance  varies  from  twenty-five  to  forty. 
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Massachusetts  permits  voluntary  retirement  at  sixty.  In 
the  majority  of  states  provision  is  made  for  retirement  for 
disability  on  pensions  proportionate  to  the  years  of  service. 
From  this  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  systems  show  an 
extraordinary  lack  of  uniformity.  Each  state,  says  the 
report,  conceives  its  scheme  in  its  own  way,  and  with  but 
one  exception,  that  of  Massachusetts,  is  there  evidence  that 
any  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  look  ahead  and  to 
establish  in  the  present  a  sound  and  scientific  basis  for  the 
future.  As  a  whole,  the  report  trenchantly  states,  the 
schemes  appear  to  have  been  adopted  largely  on  sentimental 
grounds  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  teachers.  Eleven 
states  of  the  Union,  furthermore,  have  general  laws  which 
permit  the  establishment  of  local  pension  systems  for  public 
school  teachers  and  a  number  of  these  are  in  force  under 
greatly  varying  conditions.  The  report  also  reviews  the 
questionable  case  of  New  York  City  pensions,  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  hoped-for  result  from  the  investigations  of 
the  Pension  Commission  appointed  in  1913;  municipal 
pensions  for  teachers;  industrial  pensions,  which  continue 
for  the  present  to  increase;  and  federal  pensions,  which  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history  began  to  decrease,  altho  since 
the  report  was  written  there  are  signs  of  a  vigorous  re¬ 
awakening. 

Part  second  of  the  report,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
discussion  of  current  educational  problems,  has  chapters 
on  “standards  and  standardizers;”  the  report  on  Education 
in  Vermont,  which  has  already  been  published;  on  the  new 
American  Association  of  University  Professors;  on  medical 
education,  from  several  different  points  of  view;  on  state 
educational  reports;  and  on  educational  surveys,  in  general. 

The  Vermont  report,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  first 
study  undertaken  by  the  Foundation  which  aimed  to  deal 
with  the  educational  conditions  of  an  entire  state.  By  its 
frank  and  unbiased  discussion  of  the  conditions  at  hand 
and  the  sanity  of  its  conclusions  this  report  marks  an  era, 
not  only  in  the  work  of  the  Foundation  itself,  but  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
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The  chapter  on  the  Association  of  University  Professors 
calls  attention  to  the  facts  of  the  organization  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  to  the  need  of  such  a  body  to  consider  many 
unsolved  and  only  partly  solved  problems  of  the  higher 
education.  The  report  sees  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
national  association  “a  movement  extremely  interesting 
and  promising.”  Such  a  body  in  bringing  together  univer¬ 
sity  teachers  in  all  subjects,  it  goes  on  to  say,  who  meet 
not  as  specialists,  but  as  men  engaged  in  teaching,  ought 
to  exercise  an  admirable  influence  in  arousing  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  number  of  university  teachers  now  absorbed  in 
their  own  specialties  an  interest  in  university  questions 
and  a  greater  readiness  to  study  such  questions  together. 
Such  an  organization,  too,  it  proceeds  to  point  out,  ought  to 
accomplish  much  in  the  creation  of  a  professional  conscious¬ 
ness,  which  it  is  wholly  in  accordance  with  fact  to  assume 
university  teachers,  as  compared  with  lawyers  or  physicians 
for  instance,  conspicuously  lack.  It  means,  says  the  re¬ 
port,  to  the  members  of  these  professions  and  to  the  public 
a  fairly  definite  thing  to  be  either  a  lawyer  or  a  physician, 
but  the  term  professor  with  us  has  a  very  indefinite  signifi¬ 
cance,  either  to  the  professor  himself  in  his  relation  to  the 
community  or  to  the  community  in  its  relation  to  him. 
‘‘Those  who  have  to  do  with  universities  and  colleges, 
whether  as  trustees,  presidents,  or  teachers,”  it  concludes, 
‘‘will  welcome  this  movement  heartily” — to  all  of  which  it 
is  easy  to  say.  Amen.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  point 
out  in  the  report,  which  graciously  speeds  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  on  its  way,  the  dangers  that  lie  in  its  path  that  it  will 
at  times  need  much  maneuvering  to  avoid  if  the  move¬ 
ment  attains  the  size  and  impetus  which  with  skilful  man¬ 
agement  may  well  come  to  it.  The  report,  however,  is 
right  in  assuming  that  much  can  be  done  by  such  a  body, 
widely  and  representatively  constituted,  ‘‘to  promote  in 
a  most  helpful  way  the  discussion  of  important  questions 
relating  to  higher  education  and  to  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  our  universities.” 

Three  chapters  of  the  report  are  concerned  with  medicine. 
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The  chapter  on  the  classification  of  medical  schools  is  a 
review  of  the  work  in  this  direction  of  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  report  criticizes  the  two  very  important  decisions  which 
directly  affect  secondary  and  college  education.  The 
Council,  namely,  has  imposed  as  a  condition  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  medical  schools  an  entrance  requirement  of  one  year 
of  college  work,  this  year  to  include  the  study  of  three  sci¬ 
ences  and  a  modern  language.  This  requirement  has  not 
only  been  adopted,  says  the  report,  as  a  teaching  measure, 
but  it  has  been  enforced  thruout  the  United  States  without 
regard  to  the  ability  of  the  school  and  college  system  to 
meet  it.  Examined  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  teaching, 
the  report  concludes,  these  requirements  do  not  fulfil  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  namely,  that  the 
candidate  for  medicine  shall  be  a  reasonably  educated  man, 
and  that  when  he  enters  the  medical  school  and  takes  up 
the  professional  study  of  medicine,  he  shall  have  graspt 
at  least  the  elementary  facts  of  the  sciences  upon  which 
medicine  rests.  The  report  emphatically  expresses  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  requirement  of  one  year  of  college 
spent  in  studying  three  sciences  and  a  modern  language 
does  not  make  for  such  education.  That  a  boy  may  in  one 
year  gain  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  elements  of  three 
sciences  may  be  assumed,  but  to  begin  three  sciences  in 
one  year  is  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  teaching  un¬ 
justifiable.  It  is  a  cramming  process,  says  the  report,  but 
not  education,  and  a  program  that  can  not  be  carried  out 
seriously  and  fruitfully  in  less  than  two  years.  The  re¬ 
quirement,  further,  as  has  been  stated,  has  been  adopted 
without  reference  to  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  medical  schools. 

The  principle  that  the  medical  school  as  a  professional 
training  school  must  rest  securely  upon  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  system,  and  that  only  in  that  way  can  it  realize  its 
mission,  must  steadily  be  borne  in  mind.  To  enforce 
honestly  a  four-year  high  school  requirement  would  call 
for  great  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  medical  schools  of  the 
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country  at  large.  To  require  on  top  of  this  a  year  of  college 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  subjects  indicated  is,  as  the  report 
asserts,  to  inaugurate  anew  a  state  of  compromise  and  make¬ 
shift  and  to  substitute  an  imitation  of  education  •  for  the 
genuine  thing.  The  report  devotes  considerable  space  to 
a  consideration  of  what  should  be  the  inherent  qualities  of 
a  good  medical  school  and  concludes  that  these  are,  pre¬ 
eminently,  “soundly  administered  entrance  requirements, 
an  able  and  devoted  faculty,  complete  scientific  laboratories, 
and  modern  clinical  facilities  both  in  the  hospital  and  the 
dispensary.” 

The  chapter  on  medical  education  on  the  Pacific  coast 
considers  in  detail  conditions  at  hand  in  three  such  states, 
which,  it  affirms,  illustrate  the  variations  in  medical  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Union.  The  three  states  in  question  are 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California.  Washington  is  one 
of  twelve  states  having  no  medical  school.  Oregon  has 
one  school,  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  State  University 
of  Oregon,  at  Portland.  California  has  all  the  varieties 
from  modern  schools  of  high  grade,  like  those  maintained 
by  the  University  of  California  and  Leland  Stanford; 
mediocre  schools,  like  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
at  Los  Angeles;  and  finally,  “hopelessly  defective  ones,” 
thus  the  report,  such  as  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  College  of  Medical 
Evangelists  at  Loma  Linda. 

Medicine  and  politics  in  Ohio  is  the  title  of  a  chapter 
that  tells  in  detail  a  story  in  which  medical  reform,  medical 
politics,  and  university  ambition  have  played  a  compli¬ 
cated,  and,  in  the  end,  a  discordant  part  The  fundamental 
facts  of  the  case  are  the  acceptation  in  January,  1914,  by 
the  Ohio  State  University  of  the  property  of  the  Starling 
Ohio  Medical  School  of  Columbus  and  its  constitution  as 
the  department  of  medicine  of  the  University,  which  thus 
became  responsible  both  for  the  standards  and  support 
of  the  school.  A  few  months  later  the  University  also  an¬ 
nounced  its  purpose  to  establish  a  college  of  homeopathic 
medicine,  and  accepted  a  homeopathic  school  in  Cleveland 
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whose  student  body  it  presently  transferred  to  its  own 
campus.  At  the  present  time  the  Ohio  State  University, 
accordingly,  is  committed  to  two  medical  schools,  repre¬ 
senting  two  groups  of  medical  practitioners  widely  divergent 
along  fundamental  lines,  not  only  as  to  a  system  of  medicine 
but  in  habit  of  mind,  and  for  neither  of  them  is  there  any 
adequate  assurance  of  support. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Foundation  a  chapter  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  singularly  effective  arraignment  of  college  cata¬ 
logues,  which  were  found  as  a  whole  guilty  of  almost  every 
sin  of  omission  and  commission  that  could  inhere  in  such 
documents.  The  chapter  in  the  present  report  on  state 
educational  reports  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  reports 
issued  by  the  superintendents  of  education  in  the  various 
states  with  very  similar  results.  “The  typical  state  re¬ 
ports,”  it  says,  “are  badly  bound,  poorly  printed  volumes, 
which,  in  the  main,  are  impressive  by  their  size.”  These 
reports,  it  is  further  asserted,  are  overburdened  with  matter 
which  can  not  possibly  hope  to  find  readers,  with  collec¬ 
tions  of  undigested  figures  that  admit  of  no  useful  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  crudities  and  often  illiterate  statements 
of  country  superintendents  which  are  frequently  printed 
in  full  from  their  reports.  Some  of  these  reports,  like  some 
college  catalogues,  do,  nevertheless,  meet  the  requirements 
of  what  such  documents  should  be.  The  useful  report, 
it  is  contended,  should  serve  general,  not  specialized  in¬ 
terests;  it  should  be  a  guide  to  the  educational  activities 
of  the  state;  it  should  contain  discussions  of  the  important 
educational  problems  that  arise  from  year  to  year;  it  should 
use  statistics,  not  as  mere  assemblages  of  figures,  but  as 
intelligible  summarizations  for  purposes  of  illustration  or 
argument;  and  it  should  have  in  its  preparation  the  care  of 
a  specialist  who  is  able  to  see  the  educational  system  of  a 
state  as  a  whole. 

The  chapter  on  educational  surveys  is  based  upon  the 
study  of  some  thirty  surveys  of  various  kinds  and  scope. 
These  reports,  it  is  concluded,  have  really  added  nothing 
radical  to  educational  thought  or  literature;  and  if  a  com- 
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parison  is  made  of  earlier  with  later  reports,  it  is  apparent 
that  any  progress  that  they  indicate  has  taken  place  in  the 
improvement  of  the  mechanics  of  administration,  rather 
than  in  the  advance  of  educational  theory.  What  they  also 
show  is  that  the  administration  of  education,  furthermore, 
has  been  empirical  and  routine  rather  than  scientific.  Their 
value,  as  illustrated  by  recent  surveys,  lies  not  so  much  in 
their  actual  contributions  as  in  the  suggestions  to  which  they 
give  rise.  The  report  points  with  an  altogether  justifiable 
approval  to  the  Foundation’s  own  recent  study  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  Vermont  as  fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  what  such  a  survey  in  its  essence  should  be.  It  should 
deal  with  the  fundamental  educational  policy  of  the  state; 
its  purpose  should  be  constructive,  but  constructive  rather 
in  changing  the  direction  of  educational  progress  than  in 
fixing  details;  its  recommendations  should  concern  them- 
sevles  with  the  problems  of  organization,  finance,  and  sound 
educational  policy,  based  upon  the  theory  that  if  the  school 
system  were  rightly  organized  such  problems  would  be 
worked  out  by  competent  persons  on  the  ground. 

The  chapter  on  Standards  and  Standardizers,  com¬ 
ment  on  which  has  been  left  to  the  end  of  this  all  too  hasty 
summarization  of  the  ninth  report  of  the  Foundation,  is 
one  that  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  everybody  who 
has  the  least  interest,  not  only  in  the  work  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  itself,  but  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United 
States  in  its  present  condition  and  its  prospective  develop¬ 
ment.  In  it  the  report,  with  even  more  than  characteristic 
vigor,  points  out  the  fallacies  that  have  grown  up  about  the 
word  “standard”  in  its  use  and  abuse  in  the  vocabulary 
of  American  education,  and  justifies — and  ably  justifies — 
the  attitude  of  the  Foundation  toward  this  whole  mis¬ 
understood  matter  of  “standardization.”  “Perhaps  no 
word,”  says  the  report,  “has  been  so  overworked  during 
the  last  decade  by  those  who  have  to  do  with  professional 
schools,  colleges,  and  secondary  schools,  as  the  word  ‘  stand¬ 
ard.’  ”  The  extremes  in  the  use  of  standards,  it  goes  on  to 
say,  are  illustrated  by  the  attitude  taken  by  colleges,  medical 
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schools,  law  schools,  and  universities  toward  objective 
standards  like  those  for  admission.  In  the  catalogues  of 
institutions  belonging  to  all  these  classes  these  require¬ 
ments  are  set  forth  with  great  strictness  only  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  evaded  in  the  enforcement,  “with  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  all  sincerity.”  “The  college  or  medical  school 
living  on  fees  will  talk  with  a  solemn  face  about  its  ‘stand¬ 
ards’  and  admit  any  student  who  has  the  price.”  At  the 
other  extreme  are  the  institutions  which  translate  entrance 
requirements  literally.  The  intending  student  may  be 
prepared  to  enter  college  so  far  as  education  goes,  but  if 
he  lacks  some  specific  study  of  the  high  school  nothing  avails 
him.  “This,”  the  report  says,  “is  standardization  run  to 
seed.” 

There  is,  of  course,  in  every  man’s  mind  the  need  of 
standards  in  education.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  about 
that  as  a  general  proposition — it  is  what  such  standards 
inherently  should  be,  and,  given  them,  how  they  should 
be  enforced  that  obscures  the  whole  matter  and  brings 
about  the  conditions  that  the  report  deplores.  The  plea 
of  the  report  is  for  greater  honesty  and  sincerity  in  the 
setting  up  and  the  enforcement  of  standards,  the  objective 
ones  which  the  college  establishes  for  others,  and  the  ideals 
which  it  professes  for  itself.  All  institutions  that  assume 
to  teach — school,  college,  professional  schools,  universities 
— must  deal,  continues  the  report,  with  intellectual  and 
moral  standards.  The  setting  up  of  such  standards  lies 
in  the  hands  of  school  and  college  faculties;  the  question  is 
how  to  administer  them  wisely,  sympathetically,  justly, 
and  honestly. 

The  report  speaks  with  a  candor,  that,  again,  is  charac¬ 
teristic,  of  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Foundation  toward 
this  matter  of  standardization.  With  the  actual  choice 
or  enforcement  of  college  standards,  it  explains,  it  has  had 
little  to  do.  What  it  has  endeavored  to  do  has  been  to 
bring  such  questions  into  the  light  of  public  discussion  and 
to  arouse  the  academic  conscience  to  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Above  all,  it  states,  it  has  urged  that  entrance 
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requirements  be  honest:  that  a  reasonable  requirement 
honestly  enforced  is  far  more  fruitful  than  a  higher  re¬ 
quirement  constantly  evaded.  It  has  never  attempted  to 
dictate  to  any  college  what  its  standards  of  admission 
ought  to  be.  It  has  not  hesitated,  however,  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wide  discrepancy  which  has  existed,  even  in  the 
cases  of  som.e  old  and  famous  colleges,  between  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  admission  laid  down  in  the  catalogue  and  those 
enforced  in  practise.  It  righteously  objects  to  being  called 
for  these  efforts  a  “standardizing  agency,”  an  expression 
which  the  report  picturesquely  states  causes  a  “cold  chill” 
to  run  down  the  backs  of  the  Foundation  trustees;  and  it 
naturally  disclaims  the  absurd  charge  that  has  been  made 
that  it  has  sought  in  any  way  to  “control  the  educational 
standards  of  the  country”  which  a  certain  national  associa¬ 
tion  has  “viewed  with  alarm.” 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  chapter  state  the  matter 
clearly  and  fairly.  “Into  our  complex  and  changing  edu¬ 
cational  system  there  has  been  thrown  in  recent  years  a 
new  factor,  a  new  kind  of  institution,  dealing  with  education 
and  yet  not  a  teaching  body.  These  have  back  of  them  no 
organization  of  students  or  alumni,  no  constituencies.  They 
have  been  created  by  private  wealth,  and  for  many  years 
will  incur  a  certain  measure  of  distrust  for  that  very  reason. 
What  their  ultimate  influence  is  to  be,  no  one  can  yet  say. 
Quite  rightly  they  are  objects  of  public  scrutiny  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Their  usefulness  will  depend  entirely  on  the  large¬ 
mindedness  and  the  sympathetic  judgment  with  which 
they  are  conducted.  They  have  possibly  one  virtue — 
that  of  detachment.  A  democracy  finds  varied  instruments 
to  do  its  work,  and  these  educational  foundations  are  just 
as  truly  the  experiments  of  a  democracy  as  is  an  endowed 
college  or  university.  Like  all  other  such  agencies,  they 
must  account  to  public  opinion.  Any  such  institution  which 
conceived  of  its  function  as  the  standardization  of  educa¬ 
tion  would  be  guilty  of  folly  too  gross  to  be  humanly  possible. 
To  scrutinize,  to  study,  to  report  on  educational  conditions 
is  as  far  as  any  of  these  foundations  have  sought  to  go.  It 
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is  just  possible  that  scrutiny  and  study  and  plain  speaking 
may  in  the  long  run  be  of  some  value.” 

There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has  at 
all  closely  followed  the  work  of  the  Foundation  since  the 
beginning  of  its  activities  but  that  it  has  been  impelled  by 
such  motives,  and  that  it  has  sought,  in  every  way  in  its 
power,  with  conscience  and  intelligence  to  accomplish  these 
results. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  teaching  of  an  accurate  pronunciation  in  foreign 
languages  is  comparatively  new  in  this  country.  In  fact 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  itself  is  still  in  an  unde¬ 
veloped  and  chaotic  state.  When  the  necessity  began 
to  be  felt  of  teaching  the  foreign  languages  as  well  as  the 
classics)  a  reading  knowledge  was  considered  sufficient, 
and  French  and  German  were  taught  on  the  same  lines 
as  Greek  and  Latin.  Even  today  most  American  teach¬ 
ers  of  foreign  languages  ignore  pronunciation  or  slight  it, 
either  because  they  are  not  sure  of  themselves  or  because 
they  think  it  unnecessary.  Many  of  them  claim  that  it 
takes  too  much  time  away  from  things  that  are  more 
essential.  But  happily  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
corps  of  teachers  who  insist  that  their  pupils  shall  pro¬ 
nounce  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  language  which 
they  are  studying.  They  recognize  that  the  flavor  of  a 
language  can  not  be  imparted  unless  the  teacher  pro¬ 
nounces  correctly  and  insists  upon  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion  by  the  student.  When  a  student  changes  from  a 
teacher  who  knows  only  the  grammar  rules  and  vocabulary 
of  a  foreign  language  to  one  who  can  speak  it  fluently  and 
pronounce  it  accurately,  he  finds  that  he  had  been  tasting 
food  without  salt.  For  how  can  the  poetry  and  oratory 
of  a  language  be  felt  without  a  knowledge  of  its  sounds? 
How  can  the  rhythmic  beauty  of  French  verse  or  the  sonorous 
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majesty  of  Spanish  assonance  be  enjoyed  if  the  student 
has  not  been  taught  to  feel  the  esthetic  beauty  of  the  sounds 
of  these  languages? 

The  opponents  of  pronunciation  teaching  will  argue 
that  in  after  life  the  pupil  may  never  have  occasion  to  make 
use  of  the  knowledge  so  painfully  acquired.  Others  argue 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  reach  a  goal  that  is  un¬ 
attainable.  Now  I  am  not  advocating,  at  least  in  the 
high  schools,  a  speaking  knowledge  of  a  language.  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  present  congested 
condition  of  most  of  our  high  schools  that  ideal  is  almost 
always  impossible.  Furthermore,  it  is  true  that  the  aver¬ 
age  American  high  school  pupil  will  find  so  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  any  foreign  language  that  time  spent  in 
an  attempt  to  gain  fluency  would  be  lost  in  most  cases. 
Only  very  small  classes  of  advanced  pupils  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  I  do  insist  that  the  pupil  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  the  foreign  language  pronounced  accurately  by  the 
teacher  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  recognize  it  later  if  he 
should  hear  it  spoken  or  sung.  To  be  enabled  to  do  this 
the  student  must  know  how  to  pronounce  the  sounds  him¬ 
self.  Not  only  must  the  teacher  be  able  to  pronounce 
the  foreign  language  with  absolute  accuracy,  he  should 
also  have  a  speaking  knowledge  of  it. 

In  France  and  Germany  teachers  of  foreign  languages 
hold  their  positions  under  highly  systematized  govern¬ 
ments  and  must  pass  tests  in  their  proficiency  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  and  in  conversing  in  the  language  which  they  wish 
to  teach,  whereas  here  even  in  our  large  cities  of  the 
East,  so  often  held  up  elsewhere  as  examples  of  efficiency 
in  education,  teachers  are  often  allowed  to  instruct  classes 
in  a  foreign  language  in  which  they  not  only  can  not  carry 
on  the  simplest  conversation,  but  which  they  can  not  even 
pronounce.  I  do  not  exaggerate.  I  speak  from  my  own 
experience.  I  have  modem  language  teachers  from  schools 
in  and  near  Boston  whose  pronunciation  of  the  language 
they  profess  to  teach  I  would  not  tolerate  in  my  elementary 
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classes  in  college.  I  have  had  teachers  of  long  experience 
who  could  not  distinguish  a  nasal  from  an  oral  vowel. 

We  are  all  willing  to  admit  that  the  ideal  way  to  teach 
a  child  a  language  is  to  have  him  learn  it  from  infancy 
along  with  his  mother  tongue.  Then  he  needs  no  rules  or 
phonetic  symbols.  It  is  idle  to  maintain  as  do  many 
enthusiasts  of  the  so-called  natural  method  that  since  the 
babe  in  arms  does  not  learn  to  pronounce  a  language  by 
written  sign  or  rule  so  may  the  adolescent  or  adult  disre¬ 
gard  them.  In  direct  ratio  as  a  child  ages,  the  more  difficult 
becomes  the  acquisition  of  new  sounds,  because  the  muscles 
of  the  vocal  organs  are  not  so  flexible,  and  the  assimilative 
faculty  is  weaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  try 
to  explain  pronunciation  and  elementary  rules  of  grammar 
in  the  foreign  language.  It  should  not  be  used  in  conduct¬ 
ing  classes  until  the  pupil  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
sounds  and  the  elements  of  the  language.  In  Germany 
the  experiment  is  being  made  of  teaching  foreign  languages 
in  the  kindergarten.  In  this  country  a  child  as  a  rule 
studies  no  foreign  language  until  he  goes  to  high  school, 
and  he  frequently  does  not  begin  either  French  or  German 
until  he  enters  college.  But  what  is  even  worse  than  that, 
many  of  our  poorly  equipt  colleges — some  styling  them¬ 
selves  as  universities — send  graduates  East  without  French 
and  German,  and  thus  it  not  infrequently  happens  both 
at  Harvard  and  Boston  Universities  to  find  a  student 
beginning  French  or  German  well  on  towards  thirty.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  our  heterogeneous  educa¬ 
tional  systems  and  to  the  poor  preparation  and  inefficiency 
of  many  of  our  teachers,  the  American  pupil  has  a  very 
poor  chance  to  acquire  a  useful  working  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language. 

It  has  been  often  pointed  out,  and  justly,  too,  that  the 
European  teacher  can  within  a  few  hours  or  at  most  over 
night  reach  the  country  whose  language  he  is  teaching. 
The  American  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  very  probably 
finds  it  financially  impossible  to  make  the  journey  to 
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Europe.  All  the  more  reason  then  that  he  should  fortify 
himself  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  pronunciation. 

The  science  of  phonetics  has  been  recently  developed  in 
order  to  make  more  efficient  the  teaching  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  This  science  being  comparatively  new — and  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  science — has  frightened  away 
many  a  conservative  teacher  and  indolent  pupil.  Phonetics 
has  been  aptly  described  by  Sweet,  the  English  phonetician, 
as  “the  science  of  speech  sounds  and  the  art  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion.”  The  pronunciation  of  a  language  then  is  both  a 
science  and  an  art.  By  means  of  phonetics  pronunciation 
can  be  taught  more  efficiently  and  learned  more  accurately. 
Its  study  must  be  approached  from  two  points  of  view, 
that  of  the  one  who  is  teaching  the  sounds  and  that  of  the 
one  who  is  learning  them.  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when 
no  teacher  will  be  allowed  to  instruct  in  a  foreign  language 
unless  he  can  not  only  pronounce  the  language  accurately 
but  also  be  able  to  explain  where  and  how  its  sounds  are 
made.  The  teacher  must  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  speech  sounds  of  both  his  own  language 
and  the  language  he  is  teaching  and  must  impart  to  his  pupil ' 
the  art  of  pronunciation.  He  should  know  something  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs  and  their  various  func¬ 
tions;  he  should  know  how  to  classify  vowels  and  con¬ 
sonants,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  differentiate  and 
compare  the  sounds  of  English  with  those  of  the  language 
he  is  teaching.  He  need  not  however  burden  the  student 
with  technical  terms.  But  when  the  phonetically  trained 
teacher  explains  by  the  use  of  symbols  that  the  English 
day  {dei)  is  a  diphthong  whereas  the  French  (de)  is  a  pure 
vowel,  he  is  not  burdening  the  immature  mind  with  fantas¬ 
tic  and  illogical  hieroglyphics.  Courses  in  pure  phonetics 
are  offered  in  most  of  our  universities,  but  they  have  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  enrolment.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  such  expert  phoneticians  as  Professors  Geddes  and 
Grandgent  in  metropolitan  Boston,  extremely  few  teach¬ 
ers  embrace  the  opportunity  to  study  the  subject. 

It  strikes  me  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  inefficient  teach- 
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ing  of  pronunciation  in  this  country  is  that  high  school 
instruction  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  women  who  do  not 
take  up  teaching  as  a  life-work.  Notwithstanding  the 
fervid  battle-cry  of  the  suffragists  for  the  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  women,  the  fact  remains  that  no  matter  how 
far  afield  they  may  wander  in  the  domain  of  men’s  activi¬ 
ties,  the  great  majority  of  them  do  sooner  or  later  settle 
down  to  their  ultimate  destiny,  marriage.  No  profession 
which  is  entered  into  with  a  mental  reservation  as  to  its 
permanency  will  be  thoroly  prepared  for.  When  a  teacher 
marries  her  place  is  taken  by  a  raw  untrained  recruit. 
Such  women  as  do  go  into  teaching  seriously,  perfect  them¬ 
selves,  get  better  positions  in  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
with  the  result  that  the  small  town  high  school  is  merely 
a  laboratory  for  inexperienced,  half-baked  teachers.  I 
know  of  several  good-sized  high  schools  near  Boston  whose 
modern  language  departments  are  constantly  changing 
their  personnel  from  year  to  year. 

Another  reason  for  inefficient  teaching  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  modern  languages  in  that  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  smaller  towns  prefer  teachers  who  are  en¬ 
cyclopedic  in  their  ignorance  and  who  are  willing  to  teach 
a  little  of  everything.  I  know  of  one  teacher  who  instructs 
in  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  She 
does  not  mind  it,  she  confided  to  me,  she  likes  languages. 
To  be  sure  she  doesn’t  know  much  Spanish,  but  she  keeps 
one  lesson  ahead  of  the  class.  We  have  sent  out  instruc¬ 
tors  who  would  like  to  teach  pronunciation  slowly  and  ac¬ 
curately,  but  the  head  of  the  department  or  principal  for¬ 
bids  it  on  the  ground  that  the  pupils  must  fulfil  certain 
requirements  covering  so  many  pages  of  grammar  and 
translation,  and  that  two  or  three  weeks  can  not  be 
“wasted”  on  pronunciation.  A  rigid  requirement  that 
would  greatly  help  the  present  slipshod  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  modem  languages  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  licensing  by  subject,  that  is,  not  allowing  a  teacher  to 
instmct  in  a  subject  unless  he  has  past  a  thoro  examination 
in  that  subject.  In  the  case  of  a  language,  the  candidate 
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should  be  given  an  oral  examination.  Boston  is  supposed 
to  have  this  licensing  system  but  does  not  enforce  it.  Of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  the  State  of  California,  which 
are  also  on  record  as  having  adopted  the  system  of  licensing 
by  subject,  I  can  not  speak. 

Now  that  we  are  passing  thru  this  hysterical  mad  rush 
into  Spanish,  some  schools  have  thrown  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  overboard,  and  the  Spanish  teaching  force  is  recruited 
from  French  and  German  instructors  who  never  heard 
a  word  of  Spanish  pronounced.  There  is  a  high  school 
not  far  from  Boston  where  French  and  German  were  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  curriculum  this  fall,  Spanish  having  been 
substituted  in  its  stead.  “Why?”  we  ask  in  utter  bewil¬ 
derment.  “Oh  now  since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
trade  relations  with  South  America  will  increase,  especially 
in  view  of  the  European  war,”  is  the  answer.  “Many 
business  opportunities  will  present  themselves  to  our 
graduates.”  Pupils  are  now  being  taught  in  this  high 
school  how  to  become  foreign  correspondents  and  commercial 
travelers  to  the  countries  of  South  America — who  do  not 
want  them — under  the  instructicJn  of  a  teacher  who  does 
not  know  the  word  for  nineteen  in  Spanish  because  the 
class  has  not  reached  numerals  yet. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  astounding  how  inefficient  the 
American  educational  system  is  in  comparison  with  our 
extraordinary  efficiency  in  business  administration,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  engineering  for  instance.  That  many  edu¬ 
cators  all  over  the  country  are  aware  of  this  serious  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America,  and  the  two  local  organizations,  the  New 
England  Modern  Language  Association,  and  the  New  York 
State  Modern  Language  Association,  are  carefully  inves¬ 
tigating  the  problem  of  a  more  efficient  preparation  for 
modern  language  teachers. 

Within  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years  since  the  attempt 
to  put  the  study  of  speech  sounds  on  a  scientific  basis  was 
begun,  over  two  hundred  systems  for  phonetic  notation 
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have  been  either  suggested  or  put  into  practical  use.  Phone¬ 
ticians  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  system 
of  symbols  by  which  a  single  sign  shall  represent  a  single 
sound  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  study  of  phonetics. 
Without  such  a  system  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
place  phonetics  on  a  scientific  basis,  since  our  present 
orthography  is  inadequate,  inaccurate,  and  wasteful.  For 
instance  in  English  the  letters  k,  c,  q,  and  part  of  x{ks) 
may  all  represent  the  sound  k.  X  is  one  sign  that  repre¬ 
sents  two  sounds  and  in  ph  we  have  two  letters  that  repre¬ 
sent  one  sound.  But  gh  takes  the  prize  with  cough,  rough, 
through,  though,  draught,  and  ghost.  A  system  offering  a 
single  symbol  that  represents  a  single  sound  which  would 
have  the  same  value  in  all  modern  languages  might  over¬ 
come  a  great  many  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  the 
beginner.  Such  a  system  would  provide  five  different 
symbols  for  the  five  different  sounds  of  ch  for  instance. 
French  ch  would  be  rendered  5,  English  and  Spanish  ch 
which  is  really  a  combination  of  two  sounds  would  be  written 
tS,  German  ch  which  has  two  distinct  pronunciations 
would  become  x  as  in  ach  and  g  as  in  ich  and  in  Italian  the 
symbol  would  be  In  French  the  single  sign  e  (the  dia¬ 
critic  noting  nasality)  would  represent  the  ten  different 
spellings  in,  im,  yn,  ym,  ein,  eim,  ain,  aim,  oin,  and  some¬ 
times  en. 

The  phonetic  signs  which  I  have  been  using  are  those  of 
the  International  Phonetic  Association,  and  its  symbols 
are  truly  international  since  they  include  the  sounds  of 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Japanese.  Most  phoneticians  from  all 
over  the  world  are  willing  today  to  sacrifice  their  own  pet 
symbols  and  are  adopting  a  system  whicl%  altho  not  yet 
perfected  seems  to  be  the  most  logical,  efficient,  and  simple. 
The  system  embodies  the  best  parts  of  those  of  Elhs,  Bell, 
Sweet,  and  others,  and  is  kept  alive  mainly  thru  the  cen¬ 
tral  force  of  the  association,  M.  Paul  Passy.  Many  of 
the  symbols  are  those  used  in  the  ordinary  Roman  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  new  ones  are  invented  only  when  this  alphabet 
is  inaccurate  or  inadequate.  Thus  p,  b,  t,  d,  /,  v,  s,  z,  k, 
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g,  I,  m,  n,  r,  j,  and  w  remain.  The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  0,  u  are 
preserved  but  are  modified  to  represent  differentiations. 
For  instance  in  French  the  close  e  (a  printed  e)  is  the  sym¬ 
bol  for  ^  in  donn^,  er  in  donner,  and  ai  in  donnai;  the  open  e 
(a  written  e)  represents  the  ^  of  pere,  the  ^  of  tHe,  unac¬ 
cented  e  of  terre,  sec,  and  net,  ei  in  reine,  ai  in  mais,  and  ai 
in  traine;  ^  (an  inverted  printed  e)  is  the  symbol  for  the 
slurred  e  in  le  and  venir. 

A  knowledge  of  the  symbols  used  in  French,  German, 
and  English  make  them  of  value  to  students  of  these  lan¬ 
guages  for  reference  purposes,  as  we  now  have  pronouncing 
dictionaries  of  these  three  languages  which  use  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association.  The  sym¬ 
bols  once  learned  for  one  language  can  with  a  few  additions 
be  used  for  another.  And  so  a  pupil  who  has  studied  the 
pronunciation  of  French  by  the  phonetic  method  need 
not  “waste”  that  precious  time  when  he  studies  German 
by  the  same  method.  There  are  now  available  many 
grammars  of  English,  French,  and  German  which  have 
adopted  these  symbols  besides  several  texts  printed  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  phonetic  script.  Furthermore  constantly 
increasing  numbers  of  works  on  general  phonetics  have 
uniformly  adopted  the  international  phonetic  symbols. 
In  fact  it  is  rare  to  find  a  recent  book  on  phonetics  which 
does  not  use  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  international  system  will  be 
used  soon  in  the  dictionaries  of  all  modem  languages  so 
that  a  common  medium  may  be  stmck  by  which  a  for¬ 
eigner  can  find  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  rendered  in 
terms  that  he  can  understand.  It  is  very  fitting  to  utter 
this  prophecy  here  at  Boston  University  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  years  ago  Professor  Geddes  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  a  plan  to  hold  a  world  conference  which  should 
undertake  the  preparation  of  a  universal  alphabet.  Our 
various  national  and  state  educational  organizations  are 
all  working  toward  a  uniform  phonetic  system  of  nota¬ 
tion  for  use  in  English  dictionaries,  most  of  which  are  un¬ 
scientific  and  inaccurate.  Some  of  them  have  already 
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adopted  a  few  of  the  international  symbols,  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  being  the  monumental  Murray  dictionary. 

By  the  aid  of  symbols,  the  student  will  be  able  to  asso¬ 
ciate  a  single  new  sound  which  he  is  learning  with  a  single 
sign,  just  as  in  music  he  associates  a  note  with  a  single 
sign.  He  can  better  remember  a  sound  which  may  be 
spelled  in  as  many  as  ten  different  ways  when  he  has  but 
one  notation  for  that  sound.  “Ah,  I  have  you  there,” 
exclaims  the  anti-phonetician.  “You  are  not  only  asking 
the  pupil  to  learn  ten  spellings,  but  you  burden  him  with 
an  eleventh.”  The  critic  overlooks  the  fact,  however, 
that  this  eleventh  spelling  is  but  a  crutch  on  which  to  lean 
to  learn  the  other  ten.  I  have  little  patience  with  the 
teacher  who  argues  that  it  would  be  too  hard  a  tax  on  the 
pupil  to  make  him  learn  phonetic  symbols.  “We  must 
make  the  path  easier  for  the  student,  not  harder.”  And 
this  coddling  of  the  high  school  pupil,  this  unwillingness 
to  let  him  grind  out  things  for  himself  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  inefficiency  in  all  high  school  teaching.  More¬ 
over,  French,  as  Professor  Grandgent  has  happily  phrased 
it,  “staggers  under  the  fearful  burden  of  apparent  easi¬ 
ness,”  whereas  in  reality  scarcely  any  two  letters  that 
look  alike  in  English  and  French  are  pronounced  alike, 
and  words  with  identically  the  same  spelling  have  un¬ 
expectedly  different  meanings.  I  often  feel  that  French  is  a 
bottomless  well  whose  depths  are  rarely  sounded  by  the 
foreigner.  It  would  do  no  harm  then  to  make  French 
appear  difficult  at  the  outset  since  a  greater  effort  would 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  conquer  the  difficul¬ 
ties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  phonetic  alphabet  is  much 
easier  to  learn  than  the  Greek  letters,  and  far  easier  than 
the  German,  where  the  student  must  learn  both  a  new 
print  and  a  new  script. 

Pronunciation  drill  then  with  the  aid  of  phonetic  sym¬ 
bols  is  a  sort  of  investment  of  a  little  extra  time  during  the 
first  weeks  of  language  work  wffiose  returns  are  hundred¬ 
fold,  because  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  study 
no  time  will  be  lost  in  correcting  the  most  elementary 
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mistakes  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  had  been  learned  accurately  at  the  outset. 

Now  the  question  arises,  Need  the  phonetic  symbols  be 
used  in  all  three  languages,  French,  German,  and  Spanish, 
taught  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges?  Spanish  being 
one  of  the  most  phonetically  written  of  modern  languages 
requires  no  phonetic  notation.  For  German  there  is  a 
greater  need,  but  for  French,  and  the  same  holds  true 
for  English,  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  teach  pronunciation 
with  the  present  orthography  since  the  spelhng  has  so  little 
relation  with  the  pronunciation.  Most  native  French  in¬ 
structors  who  teach  their  language  in  this  country  are 
opposed  to  phonetic  symbols  because  they  do  not  reahze 
the  tremendous  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  English- 
speaking  student. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  end  their  orations 
with  dixi,  but  today  one  must  shout  exaggerations 
from  the  housetops  in  order  to  get  a  hearing.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  end  my  plea  for  a  more  thoro  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  more  satisfactory  results  from  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  pronunciation  of  modern  languages  with 
clamavi. 

Samuel  M.  Waxman 

Boston  University 


THE  TOY  SOLDIER 

In  1838  there  was  organized  in  the  United  States  a  peace 
society — the  first  secular  peace  society — and  this  was 
their  manifesto:  “We  register  our  testimony  not  only 
against  all  wars,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  but  all 
preparations  for  war;  against  every  naval  ship,  every  arsenal, 
every  fortification ;  against  the  militia  system  and  a  standing 
army;  against  all  military  chieftains  and  soldiers;  against 
all  monuments  commemorative  of  victory  over  a  fallen 
foe,  all  trophies  won  in  battle,  all  celebrations  in  honor 
of  military  or  naval  exploits;  against  all  appropriations 
for  the  defense  of  the  nation  by  force  and  arms,  on  the 
part  of  any  legislative  body;  against  every  edict  of  govern- 
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ment  requiring  of  its  subjects  military  service.  Hence 
we  deem  it  unlawful  to  bear  arms,  or  to  hold  a  military 
office.”^  The  declaration  is  drastic  and  yet  despite  its 
thoroness  one  notes  an  omission.  In  its  reference  to  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war,  it  makes  no  mention  of  that  profound  and 
ineradicable  preparation  made  generation  after  generation 
in  the  nursery. 

There  was,  we  may  feel  assured,  no  woman  member  of 
the  society  of  1838.  It  was  unladylike  at  that  period  for 
women  to  join  public  or  quasi  public  organizations.  And 
so  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  nursery  is  the  more 
explicable.  But  even  today  when  women  not  only  belong 
to  peace  societies  but  actually  hold  public  meetings  on  war 
and  march  in  parades  against  it,  the  relation  between  war 
and  the  nursery  is  still  obscure.  vSo  obscure,  in  fact,  that 
one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  women  writers  opines  that 
it  would  be  “ unpsychological’ ’  to  keep  militarism  out  of 
the  nursery.  2  Playing  soldiers,  she  would  doubtless  add, 
is  a  natural  human  craving. 

Perhaps  it  is,  but  like  so  many  other  desires  alleged  to 
be  natural,  rarely,  if  ever,  is  it  given  a  chance  to  prove 
how  natural  it  may  be.  I  have  seen  toy  soldiers  given  to 
little  boys  before  ever  they  had  seen  real  soldiers  or  even 
heard  of  them.  And  yet  hear  of  them  they  do  at  a  very 
early  age.  “ Stand  up  straight  like  a  soldier,”  says  a  mother 
to  her  ambitious  toddler.  “If  you  are  going  to  be  a  brave 
soldier  some  day  you  must  mind  mother  now,”  is  her  plea 
for  obedience,  sometimes  effective,  always  bewildering. 
Or,  perhaps,  she  says,  aiming  at  a  quicker  reaction:  “Be 
a  good  boy  and  mother  will  make  you  a  soldier’s  cap.” 

Into  the  nursery  complexes  of  feelings,  impulses,  and 
ideas,  militarism  appears,  indeed,  to  be  well  wrought. 
With  balance,  self-control,  obedience,  prize-winning,  with 
all  these  early  strivings  the  soldier  is  associated.  And 
yet  most  mothers  know  that  of  judges  or  locomotive  engi¬ 
neers  more  self-control  is  required  or  required  more  con- 

'  The  Evening  Post,  New  York,  Saturday,  October  17,  1914. 

*  Key,  Ellen,  The  Younger  Generation,  p.  85,  New  York,  1914. 
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stantly  than  of  generals,  that  dancers  or  skaters  or  steeple¬ 
jacks  need  a  finer  sense  of  poise  than  West  Point  cadets, 
and  that  the  prizes  of  life  in  and  out  of  the  nursery  are  as 
endless  and  varied  as  the  tricks  of  the  imagination.  As 
for  obedience,  it  may  be  that  the  soldier  is  the  best  exemplar 
of  that  trait  in  its  most  unquestioning  form,  but  then, 
the  query  has  arisen.  Is  unquestioning  obedience,  even  in 
the  nursery,  desirable?  Incidentally  I  note  that  even 
mothers  who  assert  that  they  do  not  wish  uncritical  obedience 
of  their  children  go  on  referring  with  admiration  to  that 
attribute  in  the  soldier. 

Uncritical  obedience  may  be  an  archaic  virtue,  but  bravery 
is  not,  and,  after  all,  it  is  of  the  bravery  of  the  soldier 
mothers  make  most  mention.  A  splinter  is  to  be  takeil 
out  and  mother  tells  Johnnie  to  bear  it  “like  a  little  soldier.” 
And  in  any  little  circumstance  requiring  a  degree  of  en¬ 
durance  is  he  not  reminded  of  the  fact  that  “a  soldier 
doesn’t  cry?”  “How  can  you  make  your  boy  brave  and 
give  him  the  idea  that  what  you  believe  in  you  must  be 
ready  to  die  for?”  a  woman  asked  me  a  while  ago.  “Don’t 
you  have  to  rely  on  the  example  of  the  soldier?”  “What 
gives  him  as  great  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  as  playing 
soldier,  not  to  speak  of  its  sense  of  adventure,  its  glamor?” 

Plainly  enough  there  was  glamor  enough  for  her  at  least 
in  soldiering  and  with  it  her  own  adventures,  the  adventure 
of  child-bearing,  for  example,  were  incomparable,  negligible. 
Nevertheless  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  in  pioneering,  in 
exploration,  in  surveying  and  railroading  there  was  ad¬ 
venture,  that  in  discovery  and  invention  there  was  glamor, 
that  the  engineer  who  saved  his  bridge  from  flood,  his 
railroad  from  landslide,  or  the  bacteriologist  who  saved 
unnumbered  thousands  against  yellow  fever  or  typhoid, 
or  the  forest  conservationist  or  fire  fighter  were  heroic, 
devoted  figures,  that  flood,  epidemic  and  fire  were  the  only 
natural  foes  of  man.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  argue  that 
saving  life  was  as  natural  an  interest  as  taking  it  and  who 
knew  but  what  toy  life-savers — firemen,  coast-guards, 
lighthouse  keepers,  forest  rangers,  railroad  signalmen,. 
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monks  of  St.  Bernard  and  their  dogs,  Red  Cross  workers — 
might  not  prove  psychologically  fit  toys,  catering  to  a 
“natural”  nursery  taste? 

In  that  discussion  I  held,  I  admit,  a  brief — a  brief  against 
what  we  may  call  the  militaristic  snob.  Besides  we  were 
discussing  schoolboys  rather  than  their  younger  brothers. 
At  present,  to  return  to  the  nursery,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  it  neither  life  nor  death,  neither  taking  life  nor 
saving  it,  are  natural  interests.  They  do  not  come  into 
the  mind  of  the  little  child  unless  they  are  persistently  put 
there.  And  strangely  enough  in  most  of  their  aspects  we 
do  not  urge  them  upon  his  attention,  rather  we  conceal 
them  from  him.  The  particulars  of  a  death  in  the  family 
or  a  birth,  often  even  the  bare  facts,  are  hidden  from  him; 
hidden  from  him  so  carefully  that  in  many  cases,  I  surmise, 
the  idea  of  death  first  comes  to  him  with  his  toy  soldier, 
his  first  association  with  death  is  killing  and  the  duty  to 
fight  to  kill.  No  wonder  that  in  later  life  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  analyze  his  feeling  about  war  or  to  think  critically 
about  it.  It  is  ever  those  earliest  associations  which  are 
the  hardest  to  sever,  the  most  resistant  to  reason.  The 
idea  which  first  enters  the  mind  as  a  “representation,” 
an  idea  with  an  aura  of  feeling  and  impulse,  is  under  an 
immense  disadvantage  in  becoming  a  detached,  critical 
idea,  an  idea  free  to  make  new  combinations  in  the  mind. 
And  a  mind  whose  ideas  are  not  free  and  untrammeled, 
we  know  well,  is  not  a  thinking  mind.  In  such  a  mind, 
I  conclude,  the  toy  soldier  long  after  he  has  been  put  away 
with  other  childish  things  lives  on  unchallenged  by  reason, 
protected  against  competition,  and  by  the  realities  of  life 
untested. 

Elsie  Clews  Parsons 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Early  New  England  Schools — By  Walter  Herbert  Small.  Ginn  &  Co. 

Price,  $2.00.  401  pages. 

A  mine  of  information  on  the  subject  treated  in  401 
pages,  divided  into  XXII  Chapters,  some  of  whose  sub¬ 
heads  are: 

1.  The  New  England  Grammar  School  to  1700. 

2.  The  New  England  Grammar  School  after  1700. 

4.  The  Ancient  Schoolmaster. 

V.  Schoolmasters’  Salaries. 

VI.  The  Dame  School  and  the  School  Dame. 

VII.  The  Support  of  Schools. 

8.  Land  Grants  and  Donations. 

II.  The  Early  Education  of  Girls. 

17.  Enforcement  of  Laws  against  Illiteracy. 

18.  Schoolroom  and  pupils. 

19.  Arithmetic  in  Early  New  England  Schools. 

20.  Other  Studies. 

21.  School  Session. 

A  valuable  collection  of  material  taken  from  the  original 
records  and  woven  into  a  fascinating  story  of  great  value  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  development  of  schools  in  this 
country.  These  extracts  give  information  relative  to  the 
economic  and  spiritual  struggles  of  our  forefathers  in  build¬ 
ing  up  our  commonwealths  upon  enduring  foundations. 
The  most  interesting  element  is  the  material  showing  that 
schools  would  have  been  few  and  far  between  had  it  not 
been  for  the  law  past  by  the  legislature  in  early  times 
compelling  each  town  to  maintain  a  grammar  school.  The 
subterfuges  by  which  towns  sought  to  escape  this  duty  were 
many,  but  the  vigilant  authorities  of  the  state  remorse¬ 
lessly  prosecuted  the  towns  which  tried  to  evade  their 
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duty,  to  such  an  extent  that  after  years  of  conflict  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  state  was  accepted  by  each  and 
every  town  in  the  state.  In  a  period  marked  by  indifference 
to  all  law  or  open  defiance  to  law,  the  conviction  is  driven 
home  that  even  in  New  England  the  grammar  school  existed 
not  by  popular  will,  but  by  force  of  law.  The  influence  of 
this  statute,  together  with  the  determined  and  regular 
prosecution  of  offending  towns,  with  heavy  fines  and 
punishment  for  violations,  did  much  to  make  New-  England 
law-abiding  and  was  a  marked  factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
people. 

The  chapter  on  the  beginnings  and  development  of  the 
certification  of  teachers  is  admirably  presented  and  conveys 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  conditions  in  early  New  England. 
The  struggles  of  the  people  in  towns  to  secure  school¬ 
masters  who  were  competent,  the  beginnings  of  certifica¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  at  first  thru  the  minister  and  later  thru 
other  forms,  must  be  interesting  to  every  teacher.  The 
chapter  showing  the  method  by  which  schools  were  sup¬ 
ported,  the  many  phases  which  tuition  fees  assumed,  and 
the  long  period  which  elapsed  before  all  the  schools  were 
supported  by  public  taxation  makes  an  interesting  story. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  product  of  these  early 
schools  was  “poor  spellers,  poor  readers,  good  writers, 
with  no  knowledge  of  geography  or  history  or  grammar, 
with  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  but  sturdy  of  character.” 

The  publishers  have  presented  the  book  in  admirable 
form  and  it  deserves  a  large  sale. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston 


Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  American  Teachers — By  Walter 
Williams  and  Amos  S.  Hershey.  1914.  66  p. 

Volume  III  of  the  Reports  of  the  Kahn  Foundation  for 
the  Foreign  Travel  of  American  Teachers  contains  the  for¬ 
mal  reports  made  to  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation  by 
Walter  Wilhams,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  and  Amos  S.  Hershey,  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Political  Science  and  International  Law  in  Indiana 
University,  who  were  the  regularly  appointed  Fellows  for 
1913-14. 

Dean  Hershey’s  report,  wLich  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
forming  of  those  that  have  appeared  under  the  Foundation, 
is  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  world's'  journalism, 
based  upon  observations  made  in  visiting  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  newspaper  offices  in  a  tour  that  included  the  capitals 
and  many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  author  finds  four  types  of  journalism  that  are  most 
conspicuous  and  most  easily  differentiated,  viz.,  the  British, 
French,  German  and  American.  His  characterizations 
are  interesting.  The  British  type,  he  states,  has  long 
been  and  is  today  the  most  potent  in  making  and  holding 
journalistic  standards.  The  French  newspaper  stresses 
the  art  of  writing.  The  German  newspapers  are  weak  in 
news,  and  strong  in  poHtical  articles,  and  in  art,  music 
and  literary  criticism.  The  American  type  of  newspaper  is 
more  audacious  than  any  of  its  foreign  contemporaries, 
more  smartly  written  and  more  attractively  printed.  It 
is  at  the  same  time,  however,  more  liable  to  error  and  shows 
the  ill  effects  of  undue  haste.  It  does  not  respect  its  readers 
as  does  the  British  journal,  nor  insist  upon  craftsmanship 
as  the  French,  nor  equal  the  German  in  the  presentation 
of  reading  matter  other  than  news.  It  is  intensely  local 
and  often  provincial.  The  headlines  are  out  of  propor¬ 
tion.  In  news  facilities,  nevertheless,  and  in  appeal  to 
all  classes  as  a  general  medium  of  exchange  of  thought  it  is 
unsurpast. 

Professor  Hershey’s  report  is  on  the  general  subject  of 
political  and  social  conditions  in  the  Orient,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  specifically  in  chapters  on  the  unrest  in  India,  recent 
political  developments  in  China,  and  political  and  social 
conditions  in  Japan. 

Both  of  these  reports  in  matter  and  in  manner — in  the 
first-hand  information  which  they  convey  and  the  way  in 
which  they  convey  it — are  far  beyond  most  of  the  earlier 
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reports  of  the  Kahn  Foundation,  and  are  not  merely  in¬ 
teresting  as  records  of  travel,  as  were  some  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  but  are  of  distinct  value  as  contributions  to  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Wm.  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 

Every  once  in  a  while  there  comes  to  the  Educational 
Review  a  book  of  more  than  usual  importance  which  gives 
ground  for  new  confidence  in  American  scholarship  and  for 
new  hopefulness  as  to  American  higher  education.  Such 
a  book  is  The  renaissance  and  reformation  by  Professor 
Edward  M.  Hulme  of  the  University  of  Idaho.  The  book 
is  charmingly  dedicated  to  Professor  George  L.  Burr  of 
Cornell  University  and  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
the  author  was  his  pupil.  Whether  this  guess  be  true  or 
false  the  volume  in  question  does  great  credit  both  to  its 
author  and  to  whomsoever  he  owes  his  training  and  direc¬ 
tion  in  historical  studies.  In  the  first  place  the  book  is 
well  written,  which  many  American  books  are  not.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hulme  commands  a  simple  and  flowing  style,  and  in 
consequence  his  pages  may  be  read  from  beginning  to  end 
with  pleasure  as  well  as  with  instruction.  The  whole 
conception  of  the  book  is  highly  interesting  and  in  some 
respects  novel.  The  renaissance  and  reformation  alike  are 
given  a  philosophical  interpretation  before  the  course  of 
each  is  traced.  The  author’s  treatment  of  difficult  and 
disputed  subjects  is  singularly  dispassionate  and  fair.  As 
an  example  there  may  be  cited  his  discussion  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  We  truly  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  this  im¬ 
portant  book.  That  it  should  come  from  as  far  west  as 
Idaho  is  additional  cause  for  congratulation.  When  Ameri¬ 
can  college  students,  particularly  those  in  the  influential 
sections  of  the  middle  west  and  far  west,  become  truly 
imbued  with  the  facts  and  lessons  of  general  European 
history  our  own  national  future  will  be  so  much  the  more 
secure.  The  book  is  accompanied  with  a  number  of  ex¬ 
cellent  and  unusually  helpful  historical  maps.  (New  York: 
The  Century  Company.  1914.  590  p.  $2.50.) 
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Now  and  then  we  come  upon  a  new  collection  of 
short  stories  intended  for  school  reading.  The  latest  book 
of  this  type  is  included  in  Merrill’s  English  Texts  under  the 
title  Selected  short  stories  by  Claude  M.  Fuess.  (New  York: 
Charles  E.  Merrill  Company.  1914.  246  p.  35  c.) 

A  simple  little  book  intended  to  serve  as  a  practical  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  study  of  German  is  Paul  V.  Bacon’s  Ele¬ 
ments  of  German.  (Boston:  Allyn&  Bacon.  1914.  262  + 

70  p.  $1.00.) 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  include  in  the  collateral  read¬ 
ing  of  high  school  students  Heroes  of  the  farthest  north  and 
farthest  south,  adapted  from  J.  Kennedy  Maclean’s  account 
of  the  polar  explorations.  These  pages  contain  very  stirring 
records  of  heroism  and  fine  character  and  the  facts  with 
which  they  deal  have  been  of  late  much  in  the  public  mind. 
(New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  1914.  240 p. 

50  c.) 

A  thoroly  good  outline  of  the  subjects  is  contained  in 
Physiology  and  hygiene  by  the  late  Buell  P.  Colton  of  Illinois 
State  Normal  University.  The  book  is  a  revision  by  Dr. 
Louis  Murbach,  of  the  Detroit  Central  High  School,  of 
Colton’s  Physiology  which  has  been  well  known  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1914. 
308  p.  $1.00.) 

A  view  of  general  biology  which  is  quite  abreast  of  the 
latest  researches  and  which  is  particularly  well  ordered  and 
well  presented  is  Biology  by  Professor  Gary  M.  Calkins  of 
Columbia  University.  (New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1914.  233  p.  $1.75-) 

For  teachers  of  biology  we  have  no  hesitation  in  com¬ 
mending  the  new  edition  which  appears  ten  years  after 
its  original  of  The  teaching  of  biology  in  secondary  schools 
by  Francis  E.  Lloyd  of  McGill  University  and  Professor 
Maurice  A.  Bigelow  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Both  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  the  subject  matter  itself  have  been  brought  up 
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to  date.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 
1914.  491  p.  $1.50.) 

We  have  followed  with  satisfaction  the  development  of 
classes  in  instruction  in  general  scientific  knowledge  for 
students  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  who  have  no 
intention  of  specializing  in  any  particular  subject.  An 
exceedingly  good  book  to  guide  the  teacher  in  giving  secon¬ 
dary  school  courses  of  this  kind  is  Elements  of  general  science 
by  Dr.  Otis  Caldwell  and  William  Elsenburg  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  1914. 
308  p.  $1.00.) 

Another  new  edition  which  is  welcome  evidence  of  the 
demand  for  a  thoroly  good  book  is  The  nature  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  plants  by  Professor  Carleton  C.  Curtis  of  Columbia 
University.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1914. 
506  p.  $2.50.) 

A  great  deal  of  lore  regarding  the  history  of  art  and  the 
institutions  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  brought  together 
in  very  scholarly  fashion  by  Arthur  E.  P.  B.  Weigall  in  his 
book  entitled  The  life  and  times  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  410  p.  $3.50.) 

Not  many  Americans  are  still  living  who  are  old  enough 
to  have  been  touched  by  the  romance  of  the  career  of  John 
C.  Fremont,  but  some  notion  of  what  Fremont  and  his 
adventures  meant  to  the  Americans  of  two  generations  gone 
may  be  had  by  a  reading  of  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh’s 
Fremont  and  '4Q.  The  world  which  it  describes  has  long 
since  past  away  and  its  heroes  have  been  forgotten  but  the 
story  is  a  story  of  genuine,  compelling  human  interest. 
Some  of  the  old  wood  cuts  reproduced  in  the  volume  are 
exceptionally  interesting.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1914.  547  p.  $4.50.) 

So  much  of  the  title  page  of  Hunt  and  Burkett’s  Farm 
animals  is  taken  up  with  telling  who  the  authors  are  and 
what  positions  they  hold  that  the  reader  is  not  a  httle  de¬ 
layed  in  getting  at  the  book  itself.  No  more  practical  and 
complete  treatment  of  the  subject  elementary  in  character 
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has  yet  been  made.  (New  York:  The  Orange,  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  534  P-  $i-5o  ) 

Professor  Karl  P.  Harrington  of  Wesleyan  University  has 
brought  together  the  material  for  the  college  study  of  the 
Roman  elegy  in  his  Roman  elegiac  poets.  There  are  ample 
citations  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius  and  Ovid. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Company.  1914.  444  p. 

$1.50.) 

A  source  book  in  economics  of  more  than  usual  scope  is 
English  economic  history  compiled  and  edited  by  Messrs. 
A.  E.  Bland,  P.  A.  Browne  and  R.  H.  Tawney.  The  first 
half  of  the  book  might  very  well  be  used  to  advantage  by 
American  college  classes  in  economics.  (London:  G.  Bell 
&  Sons.  914.  730  p.  6s.) 

The  eminent  French  economist.  Professor  Charles  Gide, 
has  the  compliment  of  seeing  an  authorized  translation 
made  from  the  latest  edition  of  his  Cours  d’ Economic  politique. 
The  English  volume  appears  under  the  simple  title  of 
Political  economy  and  is  as  a  matter  of  course  a  thoro  and 
highly  scientific  setting  out  of  the  entire  field.  (Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  1914.  762  p.  $3.00.) 

Physiography  is  no  longer  a  new  subject  in  colleges  and, 
therefore,  there  will  be  plenty  of  teachers  and  students 
waiting  to  welcome  College  physiography  by  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ralph  S.  Tarr  of  Cornell  University.  The  book  has 
been  brought  thru  the  press  by  Assistant  Professor  Lawrence 
Martin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1914.  837  p.  $3.50.) 

We  commend,  both  to  international  trouble  makers  and 
to  international  peace  makers,  the  reading  and  study  of 
the  volume  entitled  Japan  to  America,  edited  by  Mr. 
Naoichi  Masaoka.  This  book  is  a  collection  of  papers 
by  leaders  of  political  thought  in  Japan  and  by  other  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  of  that  nation  on  various  matters  relating 
to  conditions  in  Japan,  and  in  particular  to  relations  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The  Japan  Society 
of  America,  whose  indefatigable  president,  Mr.  Lindsay 
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Russell,  has  written  an  introduction  for  this  book,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  authorized  American  edition.  When 
one  reflects  upon  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  and  the  genuine 
good  feehng  which  this  volume  reveals  on  almost  every 
page,  one  can  not  but  wonder  why  it  is  that  certain  American 
newspapers  and  certain  American  public  men  are  constantly 
hinting  that  Japan  is  in  some  form  or  other  a  menace  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  their  highest  interests. 
The  unworthy  fear  of  Japan  may  be  a  menace  to  Americans, 
but  Japan  itself  is  not  and  never  will  be  such  a  menace. 
It  is  ready  and  anxious  to  cooperate  in  forwarding  the  works 
of  civilization  and  in  advancing  international  concord  and 
good  will.  To  understand  Japan  is  to  appreciate  Japan, 
and  to  appreciate  Japan  is  to  put  away  forever  all  fear  of 
that  people  as  a  militarist  or  destructive  force  in  the  world. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  235  p.  $1.25.) 

One  effect  of  the  present  European  war  has  been  the  dis¬ 
covery  on  the  part  of  many  English  and  American  readers 
of  the  name  and  writings  and  the  authority  of  Heinrich 
von  Treitschke  who,  from  his  chair  of  history  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin,  exercised  for  many  years  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  thought  of  the  German  people.  It  is  not  cred¬ 
itable  to  English  or  American  scholarship  that  von  Treit¬ 
schke  was  not  well  known  and  appreciated  earlier.  In 
a  volume  entitled  Treitschke  which  is  translated  from  the 
German  of  Adolf  Hausrath,  there  is  set  forth  in  a  series  of 
selections  from  von  Treitschke’s  writings  a  general  view  of 
his  teaching  as  to  German  policy  and  German  destiny, 
and  as  to  the  part  which  Germany  should  play  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  life  of  the  world.  The  selections  are  cleverly 
made  and  the  translation  is  easy  and  readable.  The  book 
will  serve  as  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  wider  reading 
of  the  works  of  this  extraordinary  man.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  332  p.  $1.50.) 

The  possession  on  one’s  desk  of  a  satisfactory  working 
dictionary  of  the  English  language  in  a  volume  small  enough 
to  be  held  in  the  hand  is  a  matter  of  some  importance. 
For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  its  completeness  and  accuracy. 
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we  commend  Routledge’s  New  dictionary  of  the  English 
language,  edited  by  Cecil  Weatherly,  of  which  more  than 
twenty  thousand  copies  have  already  been  printed.  (New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.  1914.  1039  p.  $1.25.) 

The  textbook  entitled  The  study  and  practice  of  writing 
English,  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Lohmer,  of  Columbia  University, 
and  Miss  Ashmun,  formerly  instructor  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  is  a  compact  and  rapid-fire  sort  of  book.  The 
definitions  and  postulates  are  stated  with  unusual  brevity 
and  precision.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1914.  342  p.  $1.10.) 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  that  the  authorities  of  Princeton 
University  have  collected  and  published  the  admirable 
lectures  delivered  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the 
graduate  college  at  Princeton  in  the  autumn  of  1913.  The 
lectures  are  those  given  by  M.  Boutroux  on  Science  and 
Culture;  by  Professor  Riehl  on  the  Vocation  of  Philosophy 
at  the  Present  Day;  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Godley  on  The  Present 
Position  of  Classical  Studies  in  England,  and  by  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Shipley  on  The  Revival  of  Science  in  the  17th  Cen¬ 
tury.  Not  only  are  the  lectures  stimulating  in  themselves, 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  them  in  the  attractive  form  of 
the  volume  entitled  Vanuxem  lectures.  (Princeton :  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press.  1914.  144  p.  $1.00.) 

Professor  Ernst  Daenell,  formerly  of  Kiel  and  now  of 
Munster,  who  was  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  at  Columbia 
University  in  1910-1911,  has  contributed  to  the  well- 
known  series  entitled  Aus  Natur  und  Geisteswelt,  a  capital 
little  book  under  the  title  Geschichte  der  V ereinigten  Staaten 
von  Amerika.  For  the  German  reader  who  is  coming  for 
the  first  time  to  a  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  its 
development,  this  book  will  prove  a  very  helpful  introduc¬ 
tion.  (Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner.  1914.  126  p.  iM  25.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

“As  to  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  a 
How  to  si^ey  university,  it  may  be  necessary  or  proper 

that  the  lines  shall  be  broadly  laid  down 
from  the  outside;  but  in  the  conduct  of  its  activities — in 
the  choice  of  professors  and  in  the  lines  and  methods  of 
their  work — the  university  must  be  an  independent  and 
self-directing  body.  To  think  of  the  professors  as  men 
hired  to  execute  prescribed  tasks  in  ways  determined  by 
an  administrative  body  is  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
university  life.  There  is  involved  here,  almost  inevitably, 
the  question  of  academic  freedom  in  the  sense  of  freedom 
of  opinion;  but  great  as  is  the  importance  of  this,  it  is  only 
a  secondary  and  incidental  element  in  the  case.  First 
of  all  comes  the  question  of  intellectual  individuality.  It 
is  only  in  regard  to  subjects  that  bear  upon  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  ethics,  or  religion  that  the  question  of  freedom  of 
opinion  plays  any  serious  part ;  the  question  of  individuality, 
of  the  free  play  of  the  professor’s  intellect,  is  present  in 
every  department.  The  mere  consciousness  of  possible 
meddling  by  a  supervisory  body  would  have  a  paralyzing 
effect;  and  in  the  course  of  not  a  long  time  it  would  in¬ 
evitably  drive  out  of  the  professorial  calling  the  talents  and 
the  personalities  most  to  be  desired  in  it. 

“If,  as  now  seems  almost  certain,  no  such  scheme  will 
find  countenance  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  this  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  good  sense  of  those  who,  knowing  little  about 
the  matter  themselves,  are  willing  to  follow  the  judgment 
of  men  who  do  know.  And  the  same  may  be  said  about 
the  Allen  “survey.”  As  regards  the  latter,  however,  we 
ought  not  to  be  content  with  its  mere  failure  to  work  im¬ 
mediate  mischief.  Nor  should  such  failure  be  lookt  upon 
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as  related  solely  to  any  errors  or  shortcomings  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  investigator.  The  very  idea  of  a  survey  of  this 
nature  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  university.  The  notion 
has  broken  out  at  various  places  during  the  last  few  years. 
If  the  methods  of  a  university  need  looking  into,  let  them 
be  lookt  into  by  some  man  or  body  of  men  inspired  by 
ardor  for  the  highest  university  ideals,  saturated  with 
knowledge  of  what  universities  have  done  and  have  aimed 
to  do,  and  possest  of  such  insight  and  judgment  as  to 
command  respect  for  their  opinions  and  conclusions.  To 
prod  the  faculty  with  a  vast  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
questions,  and  to  attempt  to  extract  wisdom  out  of  the  an¬ 
swers  by  a  mechanical  process  of  summation,  is  a  childish 
and  mischievous  futility.  If  the  experience  at  Wisconsin 
shall  have  brought  this  truth  home  to  persons  who  have 
been  thinking  of  engaging  in  similar  adventures,  it  will 
not  have  been  gone  thru  in  vain.” 

— From  the  Nation,  April  15,  1915. 


The  report  of  the  Municipal  Research  Com- 

Minneapohs  school  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Com- 

administration  .  .  ^ 

merce  Association,  made  at  the  request 

of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city  on  the  business 

administration  of  the  public  schools,  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

The  “survey”  includes  the  intelligent  and  thoro  study  of 

the  operation,  maintenance  and  construction  of  buildings, 

of  the  purchasing,  storing  and  distributing  of  supplies, 

and  of  the  handling  of  the  accounts  of  the  board. 

The  business  administration  of  the  Minneapolis  public 
schools  as  organized  is  controlled  primarily  by  a  superin¬ 
tendent,  and,  subordinate  to  him,  a  business  executive  and 
an  auditor,  all  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  To 
make  the  studies  included  in  the  report  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  analyze  carefully  the  procedure  and  methods  used 
in  the  offices  of  the  business  executive  and  the  auditor,  the 
supply  house,  the  repair  shop,  and  in  the  supervisor’s 
offices  as  they  touch  the  business  administration  of  the 
iifty-five  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  board. 
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The  criticisms  of  the  committee  as  embodied  in  the  re¬ 
port  are  followed  by  a  series  of  recommendations  accurately 
based  and  clearly  stated.  The  business  executive,  under 
the  superintendent,  say  the  committee,  should  be  placed 
in  charge  of  all  the  business  affairs  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  he  should  be  given  definite  authority  to  act  and 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  operation  of  his  part  of 
the  school  administration.  A  segregated  budget  should  be 
prepared  to  show  the  objects  and  character  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  position  of 
overseer  of  buildings,  who  should  be  responsible,  under  the 
business  executive,  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  entire  school  plant,  should  be  created.  The  supplies, 
equipment  and  material  used  in  the  schools  should  be 
standardized,  and  uniform  specifications  adopted  for  their 
purchase  and  distribution.  All  stores  should  be  delivered 
from  a  central  supply.  Provision  should  be  made  for  ob¬ 
taining  cash  discounts  on  the  payment  of  bills.  Finally, 
the  accounting  should  be  so  organized  as  to  show  with 
accuracy  the  financial  condition  of  the  board  in  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  in  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  budget  allot¬ 
ments. 

The  report,  which  has  come  to  us  in  manifolded  form, 
justifies  these  conclusions  by  a  detailed  description  and 
analyzation  of  existing  conditions.  The  whole  is  illumi¬ 
native  and  convincing,  both  as  the  successful  solution  of  a 
specific  problem,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  business  sense 
which  should  and  can  prevail  even  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  public  education.  A  report  of  this  kind  and  calibre 
is  serviceable,  not  alone  to  the  city  for  which  it  is  directly 
intended,  but  it  may  well  be  made  a  text  for  a  sermon  to  the 
increasing  number  of  those  municipalities  that  are  in  search 
of  light  on  the  better  organization  of  their  public  school 
systems.  Even  better  still,  it  is  to  be  strongly  commended 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  many  that  are  still 
satisfied  with  the  systems  which  they  have. 
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Columbia 

University 

medals 


The  awards  of  the  Barnard  and  Butler 
medals  for  1915  have  just  been  made  pub¬ 
lic  at  Columbia  University. 


The  Barnard  gold  medal  for  meritorious  service  to  science, 


established  and  endowed  by  the  will  of  the  late  President 
Barnard,  is  awarded  every  fifth  year,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  that  person 
who,  within  the  five  years  next  preceding,  has  made  such 
discovery  in  physical  or  astronomical  science,  or  such  novel 
application  of  science  to  purposes  beneficial  to  the  human 
race,  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  most  worthy  of  the  honor.  The  award  for  1915  is 
made  to  William  H.  Bragg,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Cavendish 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Leeds,  and  to  his 
son,  W.  L.  Bragg,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  then- 
researches  in  molecular  physics  and  in  the  particular  field 
of  radioactivity. 

Professor  Bragg  was  born  in  1862  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  From  1886  to  1908  he  was 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Since  1908  he  has  been  Cavendish  Professor  of  Physics  at 
the  University  of  Leeds. 

The  previous  awards  of  the  Barnard  medal  have  been 
made  as  follows: 


1895 — Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  William  Ramsay. 

1900 — Professor  Wilhelm  Conrad  von  Rontgen. 

1905 — Professor  Henri  Becquerel. 

1910 — Professor  Ernest  Rutherford. 

The  Butler  gold  medal,  established  by  the  gift  of  an 
anonymous  donor-  a  year  ago,  is  awarded  every  fifth  year 
for  the  most  distinguished  contribution  made  during  the 
preceding  five-year  period  to  philosophy  or  to  educational 
theory,  practise  or  administration.  The  Butler  silver  medal 
is  awarded  annually  to  that  graduate  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  who  has,  during  the  year  preceding,  shown  the  most 
competence  in  philosophy  or  in  educational  theory,  practise 
or  administration,  or  who  has  during  that  time  made  the 
most  contribution  of  any  of  these. 
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On  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee  of  Advice  con¬ 
sisting  of  Dean  Woodbridge,  Professors  Adler,  Bush,  Dewey, 
Russell,  Suzzallo,  and  E.  L.  Thorndike,  the  Butler  gold 
medal  is  awarded  to  the  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  F.R.S., 
Lecturer  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
for  his  contributions  to  logical  theory.  The  Butler 
silver  medal  is  awarded  to  Professor  EHwood  Patterson 
Cubberley,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  (A.M.,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  1902;  Ph.D.  1906)  for  his  contributions  to  educa¬ 
tional  administration. 

The  48th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  created  a  special  committee  on  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  consisting  of  four  sena¬ 
tors  and  four  representatives.  The  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  commission,  under  whose  supervision  the 
work  has  been  carried  on,  is  Professor  John  A.  Fairlee  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  The  result  is  a  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  series  of  reports  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  students  of  administration.  Of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  the  readers  of  the  Educational  Review  is  the  re¬ 
port  on  educational  administration  prepared  by  John  M. 
Mathews,  assistant  in  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Mathews  has  covered  the  field  assigned  to 
him  with  marked  fidelity  and  skill.  He  deals  at  length 
with  educational  administration  in  Illinois,  and  then  brings 
together  a  large  body  of  official  material  relating  to  educa¬ 
tional  administration  in  Europe  and  in  other  American 
states.  His  study  includes  the  administration  of  libraries, 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  other  scientific 
undertakings  usually  carried  on  by  American  state  govern¬ 
ments. 

The  result  is  a  book  of  reference  of  very  considerable 
value  over  and  above  the  advantage  which  will  undoubtedly 
come  to  the  State  of  Illinois  and  to  its  legislature  from  hav¬ 
ing  these  facts  carefully  collated  and  succinctly  presented. 
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